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Kk... -ONE YEARS have passed since October |. 1907. 
when Continental American Life Insurance Company issued \\ 
its first policy. During the intervening years, the Company I 
and its Field Representatives have served well and faithfully 
the essential life insurance needs of its policyowners. Conti- 
nental American salutes its Field Representatives, Agency 
Heads. and their Assistants who have, through their able and 
conscientious efforts, brought forth another year of continued 
progress. We look forward with confidence to further expan- 
; RA 
sion in the future. 
V 
Alst ANNUAL STATEMENT 0 | 
December 31, 1948 FE 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Benda: U.S. Government ...... $20,305,708.90 34% Policy Reserves ...........0eeeceeees $53,867,928.55 7 
Canadian Government...... 49,262.77 ' Reserved for Policy Dividends, Taxes, etc. 1,126,248.29 
State, County and Municipal. . 712,942.88 1 Contingency Reserves—lInvestments. .. . . 195,607.85 
DE kcedsoccSoassnusnes §,906,842.95 12 Future Interest Requirements......... 250,000.00 
Railroad .........-.+++++. 287,099.93 ‘ TOTAL LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL.. $55,439,784.69 
PEE oc wm cecccccesecees 122,977.04 Capital Stock ....... $ 637,530.00 
P<, cnn ccackeee ee ¢ $28,384,834.47 48% ee 3,246,682.52 
First — Loans......... wes ¥ TOTAL SURPLUS AND CAPITAL STOCK 3,884,212.52 
Home ice Property ........ ' : 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 1,103,774.67 2 Total... sseeeeeeeeeees $99,323,997.21 Reet 
I Rn csc cccccccecs 44,400.00 ° 
Policy Liens within the Reserve. . 3,882,635.61 7 
Cash in Banks and in Office .... 1,407,820.24 2 
i x <aseeneaes $59,323,997.21 100% 
*Less thon Y2 of 1G 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
A. A. Rydgren, President M. S. Bell, Vice-President 
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EARLY 
SECURITY 


% pe» 


MODERN 
SECURITY 


Fortify - Protect - Be Secure. 


Long before the days of 
Indian massacres, we hu- 
mans found security to be a 
necessity of good living. 


Present day living is ‘so 
closely linked to income that 
we and our families must not 
allow disability, old age or 
even death to cut off needed 
income. 


Fortify with life insurance; 
protect with accident, health 
and hospital insurance and 
be secure with non-cancel- 
lable disability income pro- 
tection topping off the list. 


Security Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


1 NCORPORATED 1886 
Binghamton, New York 
Frederick D. Russell, President 














1949 INVESTMENT SEMINAR 


Scheduled for June 


HE 1949 Life Ofhcers Invest- 

ment Seminar will be held at 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wausconsin, 
opening on the morning of Tuesday, 
June 14 and continuing through 
Saturday, June 25. Marshall D. 
Ketchum, Associate Professor of 
Finance, School of Business, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed Director of the 1949 Semi- 
nar. 

These announcements were made 
following the December meeting of 
the Board of Regents of the Seminar, 
which was presided over by W. E. 
Bixby, President of the American 
Life Convention and of Kansas City 
Life. Vice Chairman was Joseph M. 
Bryan, Chairman of the Conven- 
tion’s Financial Section, and First 
Vice President, Jefferson Standard 
Life. Although many of them had to 
travel long distances, all members of 
the Board attended the meeting and 
participated actively in thorough dis- 
cussions of the curriculum and the 
personnel of the lecture staff. Many 
of them came in a day early in order 
to participate in an inspection of the 
facilities at Beloit College. Their 
favorable reports led to the decision 
of the Board to hold the 1949 Semi- 
nar there. 


Jointly Sponsored 


Although the 1949 Seminar is to 
be held at Beloit College, it will con- 
tinue to be jointly sponsored by the 
American Life Convention, through 
its Financial Section, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, through its 
School of Business. 

Dr. Ketchum, the newly appointed 
Director, served as Associate Direc- 
tor of the 1948 Seminar. He suc- 
ceeds Willard |]. Graham, Professor 
of Accounting at the School of Busi- 
ness, Chicago University. Dr. 
Graham had announced that he 
would be unable to assume definite 
responsibilities in connection with 
the Seminar this year. However, 
Professor Graham, as well as Dean 
Garfield V. Cox, of the School of 
Business, will aid Dr. Ketchum in 
the development of the 1949 Seminar 
curriculum. 


Beloit College is located about 100 
miles’ northwest of Chicago, just 
across the Wisconsin state line. The 
campus borders the Rock river. 
which, at that point, broadens ou 
so that it almost forms a lake 
Members of the Seminar will be 
housed in a completely modern, post- 
war dormitory with comfortably fur- 
nished bedrooms and large lounges, 
Meals will be served in a_ well- 
equipped dining room just down the 
street and in a building immedi- 
ately adjacent to that containing the 
lecture hall which will be used by the 
Seminar. The lecture room is com- 
modious and airy, and is built with 
tiered seats so that all have a clear 
view of the lecturer. 

Golf, tennis and swimming facili- 
ties will be available during the lim- 
ited time allotted for recreational ac- 
tivities. Beloit is a town of 25,000, 
with such shopping and other facili- 
ties as might be expected in a town 
of that size. It is on the main line of 
the Chicago and Northwestern from 
Chicago; and the Milwaukee line 
between Milwaukee and Omaha. Al- 
together, the college and town will 
provide the kind of facilities which 
are considered close to ideal for 
Seminar purposes. Comfort and 
homogeneity are assured, and 
weather conditions at that time and 
location are likely to be pleasant. 

As in past years, the Seminar 
program will be directed primarily 
to those ranking investment officers 
who have an active part in_ the 
formulation of the investment poll- 
cies of the companies they represent. 
All discussions will center around 
developments which might be ex- 
pected to affect the hasic investment 
policies of life insurance companies. 
The highly intensive review and dis- 
cussion of current economic and fi- 
nancial trends undertaken at the 
Seminar each year means that those 
attending are subjected to an ex- 
ceedingly strenuous fortnight, 1n- 
cluding fifty or more lectures and 
lengthy, daily discussion periods. 

Registration for the Seminar will 
as always be open only to investment 
officers of member companies of the 
American Life Convention. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
OWNERSHIP 


[FE insurance ownership has ex- 

panded materially in countries 
throughout the world in the past 
ten years, with 46% the smallest 
increase shown by any of the 16 
countries for’ which comparative 
figures are available, the Institute 
of Life Insurance reports. 

“In spite of the war's repercus- 
sions and post-war difficulties in 
many corners of the world,” the In- 
stitute report states, ‘‘life insurance 
has been maintained and added to 
in large volume by the people ot 
many countries as a vital base of 
family security. The actual growth 
world-wide cannot be measured be- 
cause of exchange difficulties and 
also because of currency revaluations 
and inflation in many countries. 

“In Japan, for example, life in- 
surance Ownership measured in yen 
rose more than 1,000% between the 
frst of 1938 and 1948, but the 
present value of the yen bears little 
relation to the pre-war yen. Similar 
situations in varying degree exist 
in France, Italy and several other 
countries. 

“In the U.S., which is the larg- 
est owner of life imsurance in the 
world, the ten year increase has been 
73%. Canada has had an &2% rise. 
In the rest of the world, the owner- 
ship gain has appeared to average 
out not far from this rate of increase, 
if the currency conditions are dis- 
counted.” 

The life insurance ownership 
hgures for the 16 countries reported 
by the Institute on January 1, 1938, 
and January 1, 1948, using each 
country’s own currency, are as fol- 
lows: 


Life Insurance Owned in 
16 Countries 


(000,000 Omitted) 


Jan. 1, Jan. 1, % In 
1938 1948 crease 
\ustralia (Pound) . 480 934 95% 
Canada (Dollar) 6,542 11,900 2 
Chile (Peso) ...... 1,528 4.948 224 
Czchos!ovakia 
(Koruna) ....... 13,422 20,241 51 
Denmark (Krone) . 2.886 §,343 R85 
Finland (Markka) 12,180 42,000 245 
France (Franc) 59.311 306,327 416 
Italy (Lira) ...... 25,000 250,000 900 
lapan (Yen) ...... 17,000 190,000 1,018 


Netherlands 


A | eee 4,300 10,400 142 
Norway (Krone) 1,933 3,500 R1 
Peru (Sol) ....... 101 336 0 0=—- 233 
Sweden (Krona) .. 5,300 8.800 66 
Switzerland (Franc) 4,370 7.300 67 
United Kingdom 

Es icsseews 3,400 4,950 46 
United States 
TD bescéeces 107,800 186,000 73 











Life Insurance 

Accident & Sickness 
Annuities 

Complete Group Service 
and, vERY important, 
THE NEW & UNUSUAL 
SAVINGS PLAN 

(a complete package of 


economic security ) 


Yes ...I like to do business with my Pacific Mutual Man. 
He knows his business . . . and he makes it his business to 
know my needs. I like to do business with his company 
... that 80-year-long history of Pacific Mutual service in- 
spires my confidence. And, above all, I like the complete- 
ness of my Pacific Mutual protection. It takes care of all 
my needs (and my family’s needs, too) .. . for Life Insur- 
ance, for income protection in time of sickness or accident 

. and, of course, it takes care of my retirement financing. 
So, you see, my Pacific Mutual Man qualifies on all counts 


as a real friend. 


of Leadership in Planned Personal Security 





, ee Ree hs 


HOME OFFICE — LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
General Agencies in principal centers throughout forty states 


* 
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Some years ago (1938-1940) the Temporary Na- 
tional Kconomic Committee, generally referred to as 
TNEC, made an investigation of the life insurance busi- 
ness. At the time it was not exactly clear what the real 
purpose was but the investigation did produce 4 results: 
(1) It put still another segment of business on the de- 
fensive; (2) It distracted people’s attention from the 
failure and waste of crackpot New Deal theories; (3) It 
cost a considerable amount of the taxpayers’ hard 
earned money, as well as policyholders’ funds; and (4) 
It showed that, except in few and minor instances, the 
life insurance business was economically operated in the 
interests of the policyholders and the public. In short, 
from the politicians’ standpoint, the results were so 
poor that it has taken 11 years to figure out how to 
instigate a new investigation. In our opinion the basic 
reason then, as now, is federal control. The life insur- 
ance business represents the last great reservoir of 
private capital beyond the jurisdiction of the federal 
government. 

According to a joint resolution, $100,000 is being 
asked for to investigate the life insurance business. 
The excuses are as follows: (1) To ascertain if there 
have been, or are any, violations of the anti-trust laws ; 
(2) to investigate charges against the business; and 
(3) to find information regarding operations. In our 
opinion these excuses cannot be supported by facts. 
As another politician used to say, “Let's take a look at 
the record.” 

So far as we know, charges against other companies 
lor violation of anti-trust laws have been based on 
restrictions dealing with: (1) Control of raw materials ; 
(2) production or manufacturing; and (3) some phase 
of selling. There are in this country some 550 legal 
reserve life insurance companies of varying sizes, plus 
several hundred fraternal and assessment associations. 
They represent practically every state in the Union. 
They do not use raw materials in the commercial sense 
sO we can cross that out. Their production or manu- 
facturing means putting together policies. There are 
certainly no restraints in this field. The number and 
variety of policies that may be offered by any one com- 
pany is limited only by ingenuity of the actuaries and 
the ability of the sales force. In the selling end we 
doubt if there is any other business that produces such 
keen and constant competition. 


For March, 1949 








MARCH, 1949 


The second excuse for the proposed inquiry is to 
investigate charges against the business. What these 
charges are or by whom made is not specified. It 1s 
indicated that due to the size of the business it may 
exercise too much influence on our economy. Let’s 
examine this possibility. Of some $52,000,000,000 in 
assets as of December 31, 1947, over 38% or $20,020,- 
582,000 represented U. S. Government Bonds. Not 
even a politician would say that the business had any 
influence on the government although most individual 
companies have the greater portion of their assets so 
invested. Let us consider the two largest companies. 
Of Metropolitan’s $8,548,422,601 of assets, $3,632,510,- 
803 are in governments; respective figures for Pru- 
dential are: $7,321,488,722 and $3,633,201,254. In 
the next largest investment category, Public Utilities, 
Metropolitan has $975,681,106, made up of 172 separate 
items. This averages $5,700,000 per investment. Pru- 
dential’s next largest block, Industrial and Miscel- 
laneous, totals $620,984,366 composed of 121 separate 
investments averaging $5,100,000. Neither Metropolitan 
nor Prudential owns common stock in any of these com- 
panies—prohibited by New York law. As a general 
rule, ownership of common stock is essential to ex- 
ercise control. 

The third excuse is to obtain facts about the business 
which, according to the politicians, are not readily 
available. Every legal reserve life insurance company 
operates under the laws and the insurance department 
of the state in which it is located. The same holds 
true in each additional state in which it is licensed to 
do business. Among the requirements is the filing each 
vear of an annual statement wherein all operations are 
detailed. These statements, in practically all instances, 
are public property and any interested persons can 
peruse them. For example, all bonds, stocks, etc. pur- 
chased are listed, including the price and amount. The 
same holds true for sales and holdings at year end. 
Anything of importance which the statement doesn't 
provide will usually be found in periodic examination 
reports made by qualified examiners of one or more 
states. For those who want independent, complete and 
critical reports, this company provides them. We ques- 
tion whether there is any business in this country about 
which more information is readily available. 

None of the Democratic leaders—Majority Leader 
Lucas in the Senate and McCormack in the House, or 
Speaker Rayburn—was consulted and consequently the 
proposal is not an administration measure. Congress- 
man Walter (D. Pa.) and a member of the Judiciary 
Committee, is quoted as saying that there is no need to 
conduct such an investigation. He further emphasized 


that “bigness” is certainly no valid reason. In short 


this proposed investigation, based on its stated objec- 
tives, is obviously a waste of the taxpayers’ hard earned 
dollars. As such it should be clearly and forcefully ex- 
posed. 
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ALABAMA 


HOTEL THOMAS JEFFERSON ....... 


HOTEL WASHINGTON .........++: 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

HOTEL WADE HAMPTON. 
TEXAS 
HOTEL STEPHEN F. AUSTIN........ 
HOTEL EDSON ...... 


Wy 
Uy 


SUEPUE WERUED . wcccccccccccescecs 


HOTEL JEAN LAFITTE............4, 
CORONADO COURTS..........4.. 
JACK TAR COURT HOTEL.......... 
PE GENES a cnesccceccocces 
HOTEL CAVALIER........... peeees 


VIRGINIA 
HOTEL MOUNTAIN LAKE.......... 
HOTEL MONTICELLO........eeeeee 
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of Affiliated National Hotels . . 
superb blending of comfort, service and 
ourtesy sets the mood for genuine 


HOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES.........- 
..»Birminghom 


INDIANA 
HOTEL CLAYPOOL....... pececce 
LOUISIANA 
FING MOTEL .ncccccccccsscrccces 
MOTEL DESOTO . nc ccccccvcccccecs 
NEBRASKA 
HOTEL PAXTON .... 2.22. ccerevcce 
NEW MEXICO 
HOTEL CLOVIS... . 2.26. ccc ewes 
OKLAHOMA 


HOTEL ALDRIDGE....... 0... ee nnee 


HOTEL BROWNWOOD ............45. 


HOTEL CORTEZ............. peeves ' 
SOU CUED ccc cc ccccccccceoees 
HOTEL BUCCANEER...........056> 
SED MEE wabe caqceeccecccecee 


HOTEL PLAZA... .. 2. cece cecnee aT 
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The melodic tone of sweet violins, artis- 
tically blended in harmonic splendor . . 
consoles and comforts the weary . 


Comforting too is the spirit of harmony 


operation 
. the 


OTHER AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 


re Mobile 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


.» » Washington 
. . Indionopolis 


. New Orleans 
. New Orleons 


...Omohe 


peeeece Austin 
...-Beaumont 
Brownwood 
a Dallas 


. +. Fort Worth 
.»..Goalveston 
. +. Galveston 

.. .Galveston 
...- Galveston 
.... Galveston 
.... Galveston 
.... Galveston 


peaede Marlin 
...-Sen Angelo 
. San Antonio 
. Son Antonio 


Mountain Lake 
sec0ecs Norfolk . 
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ALC APPOINTMENTS 


E. BIXBY, President of the 

eAmerican Life Convention, 
has announced the appointment of 
45 State Vice Presidents who will 
represent the more than 220 life in- 
surance company members of the 
Convention in state, district, and 
provincial jurisdictions of the United 
States and Canada until after the 
October, 1949, annual meeting of 
the organization. Mr. Bixby, who 
is President of the Kansas City Life 
Insurance Company, Kansas City, 
said that these officers are responsi- 
ble for carrying out the policies and 
functions of the Convention as they 
bear on local situations, legislative 
or otherwise. 


State Vice Presidents Appointed 


The appointments. as listed below, 
include Vice Presidents for 41 states, 
the District of Columbia, and three 
provinces of Canada, in all of which 
jurisdictions from one to as many 
as twenty member companies of the 
Convention are domiciled. 

Alabama—Frank P. Samford, 
President, Liberty National; Ar- 
kansas—Elmo Walker, President, 
Union Life; California—Howard J. 
Brace, Vice President & Secretary, 
Occidental Life; Colorado—W. L. 
Baldwin, President, Security Life 
and Accident Company; Connecti- 
cut— Millard Bartels, General Coun- 
sel, The Travelers; Delaware 
Adolph A. Rydgren, President, Con- 
tinental American Life; District of 
Columbia—Howard W. Kacy, First 
Vice President, Acacia Mutual; 
Florida—S. Kendrick Guernsey, 
Vice President, Gulf Life ; Georgia 
J. Lon Duckworth, General At- 
torney, Life Insurance Company of 
Georgia; Illinois—Rollin M. Clark, 
First Vice President & Secretary, 
Continental Assurance Company ; 
Indiana—-E. Kirk McKinney, Presi- 
dent, Jefferson National Life; lowa 
—E. M. McConney, President, 
Bankers Life Company; Kansas— 
H. O. Chapman, President, The Na- 
tional Reserve Life; Kentucky— 
Morton Boyd, President, Common- 
wealth Life. 

Louisiana—S. S. Goldman, Gen- 
eral Counsel, Pan-American Life; 
Maine—Rolland I. Irish, President, 





Union Mutual Life; Maryland 

Stanford Z. Rothschild, President. 
Sun Life; Massachusetts 
Elliott, Iixecutive Vice President. 
John Hancock; Michigan—L. | 
Treanor, Vice President, Michigan 
Life; Minnesota—H. P. E. Skog 
lund, President, North American 
Life and Casualty; Mississippi—W. 
Calvin Wells, Vice President & Gen 
eral Counsel, The Lamar Life; Mis 
souri—Powell B. McHaney, Vice 
President & General Counsel, Gen 
eral American Lite; Montana—k. 
B. Richardson, President, Western 
Lite; Nebraska—W. W. Putney, 
President, The Midwest life: New 
John V. Hanna, Presi 
Accident : 
evans, 


»vron lh. 


Hampshire 
dent, United Lite and 
New Jersey—Richard B. 
President, Colonial Life; New York 
—lrederick 1D. Russell, President, 
Security Mutual Life; North Caro 
lina—Julius C. Smith, Vice Presi 
dent & General Counsel, Jefferson 
Standard Lite; North Dakota—Otto 
Haakenstad, Tlresident, Western 
States Life; Ohio—George W. 
Steinman, President, Midland Mu 
tual Lite; Oklahoma—Johnson 1. 
Hill, President & Treasurer, Atlas 
Life and Oregon—Raymond Rk. 
Brown, President, Standard Insur 
ance Company. 

Also Pennsylvania—Jay N-: Jami 
son, Executive Vice President, Re- 
hance Life; South Carolina—I*ran 
cis M. Hipp, President, Liberty life; 
South Dakota—F. [L. Bramble, 
President, Midland National Life: 
Tennessee—Douglas Henry, Gen 
eral Counsel, National [Life and Ac- 
cident; Texas—W. ©. McCord, 
President, Southland Life; Utah 
George J. Cannon, Executive Vice 
President, Beneficial Life; Virginia 
—Paul Buford, President, Shenan- 
doah Life; Washington—D. M. 
Morgan, President, Northern Life; 
West Virginia—Frank K. Rader, 
President, The Conservative Life; 
Wisconsin—James H. Daggett, 
President, The Old Line Life; 
ntario—]. G. Parker, President & 
Managing Director, Imperial Life ; 
Quebec—Arthur B. Wood, Presi- 
dent, Sun Life and Manitoba—H. 
W. Manning, Vice President & 
Managing Director, The Great-West 
Life Assurance Company. 











INSURANCE TO INCOME 


HE terms “big risk” or “jumbo 


risk”’ are not good names to de-- 


fine the question of large amounts 
of insurance, according to Vice Pres- 
ident Ross E. Moyer of the John 
llancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, speaking on the subject 
of current day underwriting to a 
meeting of John Hancock general 
agency leaders held in Atlantic City 
in September 1947. 

“The matter should not be lim- 
ited,” said Mr. Moyer, “to the indi- 
vidual applving for a total of half 
a million, or a million or more of 
insurance. Rather the question 
should be what is a_ reasonable 
amount of insurance for any given 
individual to own, and whether this 
total amount, be it large or small, 
is reasonable in comparison with his 
economic circumstances.” 


Experience of Twenties 


Referring to the experience of 
the late twenties and early thirties 
when selection standards had not 
been sufficiently well established to 
protect companies on risks of this 
type, with the result that business 
involving larger amounts developed 
too high a rate of mortality, Mr. 
Moyer observed: “Speculative risks 
which should not’ have been ac- 
cepted were being taken, and the 
situation did call for correction. 
Various rules were established for 
determining the maximum amount 
of insurance ona given individual, 
and this maximum was In most cases 
liberal. A very small part of the 
business submitted approached any 
of the maximums suggested. Some 
of the more common practices sug- 
gested at that time were to grant 
insurance of some given number of 
times the applicant’s annual income. 
Generally this factor of number of 
times income decreased with age, 
and ran something like this—ten 
times income at age 30, eight times 
at age 40, six times at age 50, etc. 
Another rule was to grant that 
amount of insurance which 20% of 
the applicant’s income would pur- 
chase on the Whole Life plan at his 
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by ROSS E. MOYER 


current age. These rules were based 
generally on determining an amount 
of insurance which would continue 
some part of the applicant’s income 
for a reasonable period if early death 
occurred. 

Explaining that a life insurance 
contract is not considered as a con- 
tract of indemnity, since legally it 
is impossible to place a money valua- 
tion on human life, while a fire in- 
surance contract is an indemnity 
contract, since a money value can 
be placed on the property insured, 
Mr. Moyer said: “While this is a 
rather fine distinction, nevertheless 
any underwriter does need to con- 
sider this indemnity principle and 
place some kind of valuation on the 
life of the applicant to be insured. 
If an excessive amount of insurance 
in relation to this valuation is ob- 
tained, the door is opened wide to 
speculation, and we all are aware 
of the situation which can exist if 
excessive amounts are insured. No 
fire insurance company would at- 
tempt to cover a value in excess of 
the actual loss incurred, and the 
same principle applies to other gen- 
eral lines of insurance. 

“An individual’s income is the 
best measure of establishing the 
amount of his insurable interest, 
since it is the best measure of the 
individual’s potential worth. An 
early death discontinues at least 
earned income, and this is some- 
thing upon which a money value can 
be placed. To the extent that life 
insurance covers earned income, we 
are dealing with and applying the 
indemnity principle from an under- 
writing standpoint. 

“There are many uses and needs 
for life insurance. To mention a 
few of them—you are generally 
familiar with key man coverage, 
creditor’s insurance, stock purchase 
plans, inheritance taxes, etc. Each 
of these presents various problems, 
but in each instance there is a mat- 
ter of comparing the amount of in- 
surance with the loss which an early 
death may cause. By far the largest 


part of our business is family pro- 
tection, and this is really the back- 
bone of our business. Here life in- 
surance is used to protect the income 
of the wage earner to his family in 
event of his early death. Here we 
should be able to obtain some reason- 
able relationship between the indi- 
vidual’s income and the amount of 
insurance he should possess.”’ 


Incomes Higher Now 


Stating that economic conditions 
have changed materially since an ef- 
fort was made in the past to estab- 
lish a relationship between income 
and amount of insurance, whereby it 
would be possible to continue some 
part of income for a_ reasonable 
length of time, Mr. Moyer called 
attention to the fact that today we 
have on the average much higher 
individual incomes than existed then. 
He observed further: 

“Rates of interest have fallen, and 
it takes a considerably larger amount 
of insurance to produce the same 
income to beneficiaries, and yet with 
today’s higher prices, larger incomes 
are needed. At that time the matter 
of Federal income taxes was of no- 
where near the significance that it is 
today, not only as to total amount, 
but also as to the proportion of in- 
come. In the light of these changed 
conditions I think we might see 
what amount of insurance is reason- 
able when we consider lower interest 
returns and higher Federal income 
taxes. The approach which I am 
using is not much different from 
that which you have used when you 
have done your usual good job of 
programming an individual’s insur- 
ance needs. 

“Some tables have been prepared 
showing the amount of insurance 
which might be considered reason- 
able for the purposes of family pro- 
tection. These tables represent in- 
surance which would be required for 
family protection under the follow- 
ing conditions: 

a. The family has been taken as 

husband and wife approxi- 
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Insurance to Income—Continued 


mately the same age, and two 
minor children. 

b. Federal income taxes at the 
new 1948 rates have been used. 

c. Various amounts of income are 
indicated after taking normal 
deductions such as_ interest 
paid, other taxes, contributions, 
etc., but before the regular 
family exemptions. 

d. Premiums for the life insur- 
ance have been taken on a low 
rate, participating Whole Life 
plan, and present settlement 
options used to convert the in- 
surance into a life income. 

e. The amount of insurance indi- 
cated will provide the wife with 
a monthly income equal to one- 
half the wage earner’s net in- 
come after paying Federal in- 
come taxes and life insurance 
premiums. This income. will 
run for the life of the wife and 
for a twenty years’ certain pe- 
riod at ages 30 or less, fifteen 
years certain for age 35, and 
ten years certain for ages 40 
and above. 

“You will note that no account 
has been taken of clean-up funds or 
expenses incidental to the death of 
the insured, educational funds for 
the children, and several other things 


which might be mentioned. Perhays 
dividends left to accumulate, or used 
to purchase paid-up insurance would 
assist in last illness expenses. Edu- 
cational funds are another matter, 
and might call for a relatively large 
outlay. An old age income for the 
insured is not considered, although 
cash values in later years would as 
sist in this when life insurance pro- 
tection was not needed in such large 
amounts. Perhaps a larger incony 
would be desirable if death occurred 
early, when the children were young, 
and a smaller income might be ade 
quate in later years. This could be 
arranged by applying part of the 
proceeds under one settlement op 
tion, and the balance under another. 
Settlement options have been ap 
plied at the beneficiary's current age, 
and as she becomes older a slightly 
larger income would develop. The 
calculation has been kept simple, and 
merely one-half the in 
sured's net income after paying taxes 
and insurance premiums. This is a 
relatively conservative assumption, 


replaces 


and one which it would seem that a 
sound life insurance program might 
try to meet.” 

The following table 
amount of insurance required to ful 
hill this need on the above assump- 
tions, and for various amounts of 
income: 


shows the 





Amount of Insurance for Various Incomes 


Annual Income: $5,000 $10,000 $15,000 $20,000 $25,000 $50,000 
Federal Income tax: 432 1,360 2,512 3,888 5,476 16,578 
Income after tax: $4,568 $8,640 $12,488 $16,112 $19,524 $33,422 
Amount of Insurance 

Age 

a 56,000 106,000 153,000 198.000 240.000 410.00) 
ha Se 52,000 98,000 142,000 183,000 222,000 380.000 
Bere 47,000 90,000 130,000 167,000 202,000 347.000 
ae es mere 43,000 81,000 117,000 151,000 183,000 312.000 
Pree 38,000 72,000 104,000 135,000 163,000 279.000 
tie wad alk eons 34,000 64,000 92,000 119,000 144,000 246.14) 
errr 29,000 55,000 80,000 103,000 125,000 213,000 


It may be interesting to compare these amounts of insurance with income, and 
the following table shows the number of times income which is required in lite 


insurance to fulfill the above needs: 


Number of Times Income for Insurance 


Age 
Pervert rT 1] 11 
eee ee 10 10 
A ea 9 9 
REPRE tra reer 9 & 
ee ee 8 7 
. ee eee 7 6 
RAR Ee ae 6 6 


10 10 10 8 
Q g Y S 
Qg & & 7 
8 8 7 ) 
7 7 7 6 
6 6 ) 5 
5 5 5 J 
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“Perhaps you will think I have 
made these tables unnecessarily com- 
plicated, but it has been done pur- 
posely in order that we might see 
the effect of Federal income taxes 
and insurance premiums on various 
amounts of income, and at various 
ages. These tables could be simphi- 
fied if we were to compare the 
amount of insurance with income 
alter taxes are paid. Then regard- 
less of the size of income, you will 
find the amount of insurance is ap- 
proximately twelve times income 
after taxes at age 25, eleven times 
at age 30, ten times at age 35, and 
so on to six times income at age 55. 
Let us take a few examples from 
these tables and see how much life 
insurance is indicated to accomplish 
this purpose, and how the income is 
apportioned to taxes and premiums. 


Illustrations 


“For a man age 30, with an in- 
come of $5,000 annually, these as- 
sumptions call for insurance of $52,- 
QOO. His FKederal income tax would 
he $432, and insurance premiums 
would be $1,124 a year, totaling $1,- 
These deducted from an 1n- 
come of $5,000 leave a net income 
to the family of $3,444. The $52,000 
of insurance will provide his wife, 
if she is the same age as the insured, 
with an income of approximately 
$1,722 per annum, or $144 per 
month, payable for a twenty years’ 
certain period, and as long there- 
aiter as she lives, which is approxi- 
mately half of the insured’s income 
aiter his taxes and insurance pre- 
miums have been paid. 

“kor a man age 40, with an in- 
come of $10,000. annually, these as- 
sumptions call for insurance of $81,- 
OOO. His Federal income tax would 
be $1,360, and insurance premiums 
would be $2,445 a year, totaling $3,- 
S05. These deducted from an in- 
come of $10,000 leave a net income 
to the family of $6,195. The $81,- 
OOO of insurance will provide his wife, 
if she is the same age as the in- 
sured, with an income of approxi- 
mately $3,110 per annum, or $259 
per month, payable for a ten years’ 
certain period, and as long there- 
after as she lives, which is approxi- 
mately half of the insured’s income 
after his taxes and insurance pre- 
miums have been paid. 


556. 
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years. For example, at age 
35, per $5,000 face amount, 
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$115.65 for the first three 
years and $136.05 there- 
after. 


Thus, in effect, the policy- 
owner receives the advan- 
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vance! And dividends after 
three years are usually suffi- 
cient to reduce gross pre- 
miums to the low level of the 
first three years. 
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“For a man age 50, with an in- 
come of $20,000 annually, these as- 
sumptions call for insurance of 
$119,000. His Federal income tax 
would be $3,888, and insurance pre- 
miums would be $5,290 a year, 
totaling $9,178. These deducted 
from an income of $20,000 leave a 
net income to the family of $10,822. 
The $119,000 of insurance will pro- 
vide his wife, if she is the same age 
as the insured, with an income of 
approximately $5,440 per annum, or 
$453 per month, payable for a ten 


years’ certain period, and as long 
thereafter as she lives, which is ap- 
proximately half of the insured’s in- 
come after his taxes and insurance 
premiums have been paid. 

“The point | would like to make 
is, how many of your clients who 
are age 30, with an income of $5,000 
annually, actually own $52,000 of 
insurance; or how many clients at 
age 40, with an income of $10,000 
actually own $81,000; or at age 50, 
with an income of $20,000 actually 


(Continued on the next page} 
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Insurance to Income—Continued 


own $119,000? Any of these 
amounts would seem to be reason- 
ably justified by the needs of these 
people, and yet it is surprising how 
few applications indicate total insur- 
ance even close to these amounts. 
‘In order to see how these indi- 
cated amounts compare with busi- 
ness actually being submitted, the 
Underwriting Department was 
asked to apply this basis to some 
current applications. These were 


taken at random, using applications 
where the amount was $5,000 or 
more and where the insurance was 
for personal protection. In only one 
case did the total of insurance al- 
ready in force and the new applica- 
tion approach the indicated amount. 
(On the average the total was less 
than 50% of the indicated amount. 


“While the United States is by far 
the best insured nation in the world, 
nevertheless there is still an unful- 
filled need for insurance. You may 








Miscellaneous Assets 


policies, dividends, etc., 
the Company .. . 


Investments “a aor a 
Unassigned Surplus . 


Interest and Rents Due and Accrued .. 


Total Admitted Assets spiel 
LIABILITIES 
Policyholders’ Reserves present value of outstand- 
ing policies and annuity contracts, including 
disability and double indemnity benefits . 


Policyholders’ Funds present value of proceeds of 
left on — with 


Claims awaiting proof and not yet des 


Miscellaneous Liabilities including Taxes, eo 
penses, Interest paid in advance, etc. : 

Dividends apportioned for one year, deferred divi- 
dends payable after one year, 
$41,809.64 dividends accrued . 

Surplus Funds Contingency Fund for Fluctuation of 


Total Liabilities and Surplus —" 


" & f Py, 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ASSETS 

a $ 2,039,416.74 1.8% 
Bonds: 

U. S$. Government $25 934,906.59 23.5 

Canadian Government . 2,273,656.99 2.1 

Other Government and 

Municipal . . . 663,385.09 .6 

Public Utility. . . .  13,163,368.18 11.9 

nn ss =e e «oe 6,407 ,368.41 5.8 

eg el gg 3,256,178.55 2.9 
ES ee 51,698,863.81 46.8 
Preferred Stocks ........-. 1,063,785.00 1.0 
Mortgage Loans: 

F. H. A. Insured. . . 18,752,031.33 17.0 

Veterans Guarcnteed . 8,857,080.15 8.0 

Conventional . ... 16,433,986.98 14.9 
Total Mortgage Loans . . : 44,043,098.46 39.9 
Property Sold Under Land Contract . : 2,376,053.57 2.2 
Loans on Policies 7 5,740,918.79 5.2 
Home Office Building — 578,000.00 <5 
Other Real Estate . — 124,550.07 1 
Premiums in Course of Collection . eA 2,151,863.69 2.0 


504,508.45 5 
28,985.82 


$110,350,044.40 





100% 


$ 87,715,128.00 
17,563,675.59 
524,815.41 
379,016.42 


and 
786,809.64 


350,000.00 
3,030,599.34 


$110,350,044.40 
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think that this is too ambitious a 
program for many to undertake, aid 
in these times few will wish to divert 
this much income to life insurance 
premiums. Nevertheless here is a 
concrete way of visualizing life in- 
surance needs. 

“Generally this extensive insur- 
ance program will be purchased over 
a period of years, and some parts 
of it will have the benetit of lower 
premiums at younger ages.”’ 

Mr. Moyer recommended _ thie 
John Hancock's new family income 
provision as an aid in accomplishing 
the desired amount of coverage for 
family protection, because of its 
great flexibility. 

“In many ways,’ he pointed out, 
“it automatically programs itself, 
and it is possible to accomplish much 
in the way of temporary protection 
with a smaller outlay of premiums.” 

Observing that the discussions of 
maximum amounts of insurance in 
the past, coupled with the fact that 
too large amounts of insurance had 
been placed in many instances, may 
have had a deterring effect upon 
agents in soliciting larger amounts 
of life insurance and the further fact 
that falling interest and rising in- 
come taxes may have kept sights 
too low in determining the amount 
of insurance which should be so- 
licited or accepted, Mr. Moyer 
stated : “Some of these amounts may 
appear excessive when compared 
with standards which were felt ap- 
plicable in the past. Any of .these 
standards were a relative matter and 
were simply a guide for use in de- 
termining what a reasonable maxi- 
mum amount of insurance might be. 
As long as these amounts are kept 
reasonable, and kept within the 
needs for specific purposes, excel- 
lent business for every one con- 
cerned will develop and will enable 
the life insurance business to more 
nearly fulfill its important purpose. 

“You have an important mission 
to fulfill in seeing that the largest 
possible amount of insurance is 
placed consistent with sound under- 
writing practices. We have an im- 
portant duty to perform in seeing 
that the largest sound amount of 
protection is afforded to you. Tak- 
ing these two functions together, we 
can both assist materially in spread- 
ing the benefits of life insurance to 
the greatest extent.” 
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HORTLY after lunch a few days 

ago one of the new men in our 
agency stepped hesitatingly into my 
ottice. 

“Are you busy?” he asked. 

“No, Jack, just clearing up some 
routine details,” I answered, quickly 
stuffing the newspaper under my 
desk. “Sit down, won’t you?” 

“Thanks. I’d like to ask your 
advice about group insurance.” Ob- 
viously he hadn't been in the agency 
long enough to find out which group 
men were writing business! 

I quickly closed my office door, 
leaned back in my chair and pa- 
ternally inquired : 

“What would you like to know?” 

“I'd like you to tell me how I 
can write some group insurance.” 

For a moment my heart stopped. 
That same problem remained un- 
solved to me after several years 
in the business. Half-heartedly I 
chuckled : “Well, that’s an easy one! 
For a moment I thought you had a 
real problem on your mind.” I 
swallowed hard. 

“I’m sorry if the answer is too 
obvious,” he said. 

“Oh, not at all. I’ve got forty 
minutes to put in before I’m due 
at the ball park anyway. Tell me, 
have you ever heard,of Joe Wat- 
son?” 

“No, I don't think I have,” said 
Jack, leaning forward in his chair. 

“Well, he’s the finest salesman 
this company has even seen. In fact, 
| think the best answer to your 
question 1s to tell you about Joe 
for, strangely enough, selling group 
insurance was duck soup to him. 


New Angle 


“Soon after Joe joined the agency 
he heard some of the older men 
talking about the fine commissions 
they received from selling group 
plans. Being an aggressive fellow, 
he realized that here was the mar- 
ket he was looking for in which to 
make his first million. Joe was a 
stranger in the city and had no 
contacts at all. Our group manager 
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Thomas E. Jarvis, Home Office group 
representative at Toronto, in character- 
istic good humor, describes himself thus: 
"| joined the Group Department in 1941 
and, after barely graduating from the 
Group School, was sent to the Toronto 
office. The following spring, mistaking a 
recruiting depot for a Boy Scout rally | 
went in and when | came to, found | was 
a member of an artillery regiment. For- 
tunately, | received my commission just 
before the standard for officers was 
raised. | gained considerable distinction 
while stationed in the south of England 
for publishing a newspaper of great 
moral character called ‘The Daily Move- 
ment’ which owed its large circulation 
to the fact that it was given away. | 
later earned the title ‘The Canvas Kid’ 
for my horizontal exploits while a mem- 
ber of the Canadian Army Championship 
Boxing Team. Tiring of the Army routine 
| decided to return to Canada and 
stowed away in a ship in Southampton 
harbor with this object in view. To my 
dismay | was deposited forty-eight hours 
later on the Normandy beaches where. a 
shortage of apartments made living un- 
bearable. | was further inconvenienced 
when the Army insisted | remain on the 
Cdntinent until first class accommoda- 
tions were available to take me home. 
When | was discharged in January, 1946, 
the Group Department felt obliged to 
offer me a job in spite of my war record. 
My efforts in the Toronto office since 
then have done much to reduce this 
office's group production. My only claim 
to fame is a baby daughter, and my 
article, ‘Take a Tip from Joe!', written 
shortly after her birth, is indicative of 
the deplorable mental condition hus- 
bands reach under such circumstances.” 

In a less humorous vein—Mr. Jarvis is 
Editor of the "Toronto Life Underwriter,” 
a monthly publication of considerable 
merit. 











suggested he begin by contacting 
some of the smaller firms, using a 
pre-approach letter with an appoint- 
ment-seeking telephone call as a 
follow-up. Boy, did our manager 
ever underestimate Joe! He wasn’t 
the type of guy who was content 
with second prize; he was going 
aiter the biggest firms or none at 
all. And so Joe made up a list of 
the twenty largest firms in the city 
and started to contact them. 

“While you and I might waste a 
great deal of time trying to ar- 
range an appointment with one of 
the executives of a firm, Joe spe- 
cialized on a group where he could 
always get an appointment, the 
shipping clerks. He found that they 
were always glad to see him and 
it wasn't long before they were in- 
troducing him by his first name to 
such key men as their union stewards 
and even the union president. Hav- 
ing met this influential group he 
would then show them what they 
should ask for in the way of group 
insurance. 

“Was he successful?” 

‘His plan worked like magic. In 
one factory the union committee 
took up the question of welfare bene- 
fits with the company’s president 
and inside of a month the company 
purchased a very comprehensive 
plan.” 

“From Joe?’ 
ing his collar. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Group Selling—Continued 


“That was the sad part about it. 
Apparently some unscrupulous 
salesman who didn’t know the union 
president even by sight, had been 
calling regularly on the treasurer 
of the company and he got the busi- 
ness.” 

“It must have been quite a dis- 
appointment,” said Jack, easing back 
into his chair. 

“For anyone but Joe it would 
have been; but he insured one of 
the stewards for one thousand dol- 
lars so that it wasn’t a complete 
loss.” 

“What did he try then?” 

‘Joe changed his methods just a 
bit after that. He discovered that 
most of his original twenty pros- 
pects had group insurance so he be- 
gan to look for greener fields. Some 
of the salesmen in the office were 
having quite a bit of success with 
firms of less than one hundred em- 
ployees. They discovered that the 
competition was not half so keen 
nor was it so difficult to get a de- 
cision. The trouble started when 


one of them tried to sell Joe on 
the idea. He laughed scornfully and 
then inquired what first year com- 
mission the agent had received from 
his last case.” 

“T think it was about eight hun- 
dred dollars,” Joe was toid. 

“Why, if I didn’t want to make 
larger sales than that,” said Joe, 
“T’d sell books from door to door.” 
The agent felt pretty sheepish, as 
you can guess, and no one bothered 
Joe after that.”’ 

“You were saying that his method 
changed ?”’ said Jack. 

“Oh, yes, I almost forgot. One 
morning while Joe was having a 
haircut and trying to sell an acci- 
dent policy to the manicure girl 
at the same time, the barber asked 
him if he could sell himself and 
his partner hospitalization coverage. 
Joe pointed out that he'd need at 
least twenty to make a group be- 
cause the Home Office minimum was 
twenty-five. It was then that the 
barber disclosed that he was a mem- 
ber of the Association of Happy 
Barbers which had at least two 
thousand members in its fold. ‘What 
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years ... The B.M.A. Protection Plan...Has been allaying 
fears .. . Now its fame is nation-wide... And its friends are 

everywhere ... And when you need pro- 
tection. ..B.M.A. is “ALL- WAYS” there. 


jecwesas Pbbet 
Caswcance Ce. 


THE HOME OF COMPLETE PROTECTION 
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a group to insure!’ thought Joe, and 
the following week when he ad. 
dressed the Barbers Convention op 
the subject of hospitalization, they 
were with him to a man!” 

“The commission Joe received 
from that group must have made 
the other agent envious.” 

“It would have if only Home 


Office had not been so difficult 
Somebody there who obviously 
didn’t understand field problems 


wrote and said that it wouldn't be 
practical to bill tourteen hundred 
and thirty-two barber shops each 
month. Confidentially, Joe told me 
the real reason the Home Office 
turned it down was that the ex- 
ecutives in the Home Office were 
just jealous because they hadn't 
thought of the idea first! 

“During the next few months, 
Joe flooded the Home Office with 
requests for group insurance for 
various More note- 
worthy among his prospects were 
the National Association of Bell- 
Ringers, The Provincial Cattle- 
Breeders Association and local Boy 
scout Troop No. 362. Even though 
the Group Department kept point- 
ing out that these were not legitimate 
groups because of the fact that no 
employer-employee relationship ex- 
isted, he knew that they would come 
around to his way of thinking.” 

“Did they ?” 

‘No, but Joe kept them worried.” 


associations. 


Never Say Die - 


“TI suppose he was soured on 
group imsurance completely after 
that.” 

“He might have been if the op- 
portunity hadn't appeared for him 
to demonstrate his real sales tech- 
nique. One morning during his hall- 
hour break for coffee, he overheard 
two men say that the Bates Breezy 
jread company was considering 
group insurance. Most agents under 
similar circumstances would have 
wasted a great deal of time learning 
something about the company and 
its executives and preparing their 
sales presentation. Luckily, Joe 
didn't have to bother with that. On 
several occasions he told me that 
he could think of better sales points 
on the spur of the moment than any 
of the other agents could dream up 
in a week of preparation, and so off 
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he went to do battle with Breezy 
Bread.” 

“Didn't he take a Group man 
with him?” 

“No, Joe didn’t believe in taking 
Group men with him on calls. It 
lowered his personal prestige, he 
used to tell the general agent. How- 
ever, one evening he told me that 
the real reason he went alone was 
hecause most of the Group men were 
ereen kids just out of college and 
if he didn’t know more about insur- 
ance than they did he shouldn't be 
in the business.” 

“He must have had a lot of con- 
fidence in you, though,” said Jack. 

“Well, we were great pals,’ said, 
modestly. “‘By the way, have a 
cigar. Hey, no, not those, they're 
for the general agent; try one of 
these gor xd ones.”’ 

“Thanks. And,” 
“how did Joe get 
jreezy Bread?” 

Another Conquest 

“He had just was 
looking around for rela- 
tively unimportant to talk to when 
Mr. Bates came out of his office 
and asked Joe if he would come in. 
Though he was naturally taken 
aback, he went in anyway. Joe soon 
found that Mr. Bates was one of 
those wise guys who knew all about 
the insurance business, and before 
Joe realized it this president of the 
company was telling him what kind 
of group plan he wanted.” 

“*Now just a minute Mr. Bates,’ 

Joe interrupted, ‘you may have this 
bread business at your finger tips, 
but I can tell by your conversation 
that you don’t know anything about 
insurance. Now this is the type of 
group plan you should have. 
They argued back and forth for some 
time but Joe made it quite clear 
that he was a lot smarter than Mr. 
Bates ever hoped to be. Any ob- 
jection Mr. Bates raised, Joe just 
tore to shreds so that after half an 
hour Mr. Bates was really im- 
pressed.” 

“Did Joe get a check at the end 
of the interview ?”’ 

“No, Mr. Bates thanked him for 
the information and said he would 
be getting in touch with him. And, 
can you believe it, Joe heard two 
days later that Jim Peterson of the 
Tag End Mutual, that meek little 
salesman who agrees with every- 


inquired Jack, 
along at Bates 


arrived and 
someone 
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thing you say, walked into Mr. 
Bates’ office with their Group man 
and closed the deal. It was a real 
double-cross, especially after Joe had 
given him all that advice. Joe ex- 
plained to me later that the real 
reason Jim Peterson got the business 
was that Jim’s wife’s sister had been 
buying Bates Breezy Bread for 
years. It was a tough break but 
Joe took it like a man.” 

“IT guess there wasn’t much Joe 
didn’t know about group.” 

‘No, there certainly wasn’t. That’s 


why it was so funny when our Group 
manager asked Joe to have a talk 
with him. He made the terrible 
mistake of suggesting that Joe read 
over group booklets and discuss 
various types of coverage with one 
of our Group men. He thought it 
would give Joe more confidence 
when talking to his prospects. Be- 
lieve me, if he’d held a gun to Joe’s 
head he couldn’t have surprised him 
more. Why, any fool could see that 
Joe was a real student.” 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Group Selling—Continued 


“ “You must be joking,’ said Joe, 
‘I’ve been in the insurance business 
for years.’ 

“ “But not group insurance,’ added 
our manager. 

“ “Group insurance, life insurance 
or fire insurance, it’s all the same 
to me,’ said Joe. 


“Then our manager got sort of 
mean and tried to catch Joe on 
really technical questions like, ‘What 
are the four chief group coverages 
our company sells?’ and ‘what is 
the maximum amount of life insur- 
ance we can offer to a dependent 
under a group plan?’ Of course, 
you couldn’t expect anyone but a 
Group man to know the answers to 
those questions, and Joe told him so. 
Furthermore, he got bored and 
stamped out of the office. 


“IT think it was the following 
week-end that Joe and I spent with 
Pete Green at his summer cottage. 
I don’t think you’ve met Pete; he’s 
at the Bretton Woods Regional right 
now. He’s a fine fellow, but he 
just works himself ‘to death, and 


Joe was always trying to help him. 
That week-end we got into quite a 
discussion on Pete’s working habits 
and Joe told him he’d just have to 
slow down. 

“Why don’t you relax more often 
like I do?’ said Joe. ‘Get down to 
the office a little later; you can’t see 
anyone before 9:30 anyway. Then 
take a short break around 10:30, 
half an hour is plenty, and the same 
in the afternoon. You'll feel like a 
new man.’ 

“But I don’t think I could work 
in all my calls in that time.’ 

“*That’s just the trouble with 
you, argued Joe. ‘You make so 
many calls you're like a door-to-door 
peddler and it’s not good for the 
business.’ 

“Take that idea of yours of carry- 
ing a few group booklets in your 
brief case and canvassing all the 
industrial firms in the vicinity 
wherever you've got a half-hour to 
kill between appointments. You just 
can't go around knocking on doors; 
it’s not respectable.’ 

““It may not be, but I sold ten 
cases on cold canvass last year,’ 
said Pete. 





From Our 61st Annual Statement 





Gain in Assets .... 





Noteworthy 1948 Facts 


Life Insurance in Force. . . . $560,414,586.00 
Gain in Life Insurance . . . . .$107,838,241.00 
Increase Ordinary Paid . . . 63% 
Average Ordinary Policy . 
Accident & Health Premiums . $ 22,544,427.81 
Gain in A.€5 H. Premiums . . .$§ 


Total Assets. ........ .$ 49,109,717.70 





$5 089 


2,959,014.50 


-S 6,280,403.78 
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“Well, your situation may he 
different,’ replied Joe. ‘But in be- 
tween appointments I have to dash 
back to the office in case any one 
of my big prospects calls and wants 
to close right away.’ 

“*That’s a good point, Joe,” | 
said, joining the discussion. “ ‘T just 
hate to leave the office myself be- 
cause I know that as soon as I step 
out the door someone is sure to 
call and want to buy.’ ”’ 

“Joe certainly had a marvelous 
philosophy,” said Jack, reaching for 
another cigar before I could put 
them back in my desk. “Did he 
really ever close a group case ¢" 

“Yes, one day one of his friends 
who owned a small coal company 
called me and asked if he could 
get an Employee policy on his em- 
ployees. Untortunately, there were 
only nine including himself so there 
was little we could do for him. How- 
ever, I explained that if he hired 
another driver we could sell him a 
policy. It was about a month later 
when he called the second time.” 

““Wrap up that policy; I've got 
ten employees now. | just hired a 
new driver.’ 

“*Fine, what's his name?’ ” 

‘Joe Watson.’ ”’ 


From Life Aetnaize: by permission. 





GOVERNMENT FINANCE 
FACTS AND FIGURES 


HE Tax Foundation, located at 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y., has recently released the 
latest edition of their reference book 
on the fiscal operations of Federal, 
State and local government, entitled 
“Facts and Figures on Government 
Finance—1948-1949.” This 143- 
page handbook of statistics was pre- 
pared by the research staff of the 
foundation, a non-partisan, non- 
profit organization which gathers 
and disseminates factual information 
on taxes and governmental expend. 
tures. All data are from official 
sources. Interpretation has been lim- 
ited to the elementary conclusion 
implicit in the statistics. 

As a source book for information 
along this line, we think it is about 
as good as can be found. Single 
copies are available free from th: 
Foundation. 
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MORTGAGE RATIOS 


EK ARE 
time of the year when we 
pause and curtail our activi- 
ties somewhat in an effort to better 
acquaint ourselves with what we 


approaching the 


have done in the outgoing year. 

| believe we are at the threshold 
of a critical period in the mortgage 
lending field. With an abundance 
of new private dwellings and apart- 
ment houses being rapidly com- 
pleted, there should be some ad- 
justing of our “sights” when 
underwriting a mortgage loan in the 
year 1949. 

In the mortgage lending field, the 
word RATIO takes an important 
part in the final outcome of whether 
a mortgage loan is approved or de- 
clined. In the life insurance busi- 
ness the words “retrospective” and 
“prospective” play an important 
part in calculation. The retrospec- 
tive method of calculation is to work 
with facts and figures of the past, 
and in the prospective method you 
will deal with a set of assumed tacts 
which we believe will predict the 
future. Because of the uncertainty 
ot the period which we are approach- 
ing, I believe, in all fairness to the 
General Public, Real [state Opera- 
tors and Investment (ommittees of 
many institutions, our various Ratios 
of Stqnificance in the mortgage lend- 
ing field should be somewhat altered 
and changed to conform with the 
times. 


Recent History 


A ratio of loan to value in a mort- 
gage loan is of greatest importance 
to the lending institution as it pre- 
scribes the risk which it 1s willing 
to recognize. Back in the depres- 
sion years of the 1930's you will 
recall that most loans were made on 
the basis of 50% of the appraised 
value. In 1933, which was the bot- 
tom of the real estate market, some 
home owners needed relief from 
their mortgages, and government 
agencies had to step in and under- 
write many mortgages on a ratio’of 
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by JOSEPH MALZO 
Mortgage Officer, The Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company, and Vice- 
President, Society of Residential 
Appraisers 


80% of value, on a long term basis. 
[ need not tell you how well this 
government instrumentality turned 
out, and many home owners were 
able to save their homes because of 
the long term loan feature. In 1934 
the Federal Housing Administration 
was born and they were making 
80% loans which were frowned 
upon by lending institutions. Today, 
practically all institutions are seek- 
ing FHA loans for their mortgage 
portfolio. In the early years, FHA 
loans were made for a 20 year period 
on a ratio of 80% of value. In 1948 
the FHA liberalized this policy and 
has come out with a 90% of value 
loan on a 30 year basis. Although 
some institutions are hesitant about 
a 30 year loan I believe experience 
will prove that this type of loan will 
be one which the borrower could 
easily carry, plus the fact that it is 
the most profitable one to the insti- 
tution. The FHA mortgage plan 
calls for the payment of monthly 
amortization, interest, taxes and in- 
surance so that the borrower actually 
feels that he is paying rent for his 
home and at the same time building 
a substantial equity. In the sound- 
ness of any ratio which we might 
set-up, we must not forget that the 
appraisal should be made on a 
sound basis. The monthly amor- 
tization of an 80 or 90% mortgage 
loan which provides for the payment 
of interest, principal, taxes and in- 
surance in one lump payment is as 
safe as the old mortgage investment 
which provided for the payment of 
interest only on a piece of property 
which was valued at double the 
aniount of the mortgage. 

Past experience has shown that 
no one should attempt to purchase 
a home having a value exceeding 
214 times the annual income. How- 
ever, we must bear in mind that 





there are circumstances that should 
alter this rule. The prospective pur- 
chaser of a home that has other 
debts or is encumbered with other 
obligations should not, under any 
circumstances, take the privilege to 
purchase a home which in most 
cases represents one of the largest 
single investments he will make in 
a lifetime. 


Exceptions 


A family which is small and may 
expect to remain small, could under- 
take the purchase of a home of a 
slightly greater value than assumed 
by the rule. A purchaser without 
any other debts could deviate from 
the prescribed limit. In both cases, 
however, we assume that the equity 
involved in the property is substan- 
tial. To those who are not familiar 
with the facts, and attempt to pur- 
chase a home beyond the prescribed 
limit, should be advised that the 
more expensive the house the more 
the upkeep, such as repairs, heat, 
light, water, taxes, and furnishings. 

In the lower income brackets, 
families spend a greater percentage 
of their income in order to maintain 
decent housing quarters. In most 
instances they fare better, as a risk, 
than the higher income groups since 
they do not maintain any high de- 
gree of social distinction as the 
higher income groups. 

As generally prescribed the total 
monthly expenses for running the 
household for a family should not 
exceed beyond 25 to 30% of the 


-monthly income. This estimate in- 


cludes interest and principal on the 
mortgage, taxes, insurance, utilities, 
heating and repairs. Some people 
would argue that part of the prin- 
cipal payment should not be charged 
to expenses. However, it does rep- 
resent part of the payment required, 
and anyone attempting to go beyond 
this limit is surely playing around 
with the possibility of foreclosure. 
Then, too, institutions, who for the 


(Continued on the next page) 








Mortgage Ratios—Continued 


sake of earning a higher interest 
rate, accept mortgage loans without 
amortization, and even assuming 
that this type of loan is made to a 
person whose expenses run within 
the 30% maximum, by carrying the 
unamortized mortgage, paying in- 
terest only, he is just delaying the 
time element, and could very likely 
find himself in an embarrassing 
financial position when the mortgage 


maturity date rolled around. There- 
fore, in making any mortgage loan, 
the institution should see that when 
speaking of a 30% monthly income 
ratio for running the household, this 
should cover the retirement of the 


' debt as well as all of the incidental 


expenses to maintain the home. 

In setting up the 25 to 30% ratio, 
investment committees should have 
elastic rules governing such loans 
to individuals. The expenses of one 
family may be substantially lower 
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Our First Billion in Force 


A TRIBUTE TO OUR 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Continental’s volume of insurance in force has soared beyond 
- a major milestone reached thirty- 


The achievement is a fitting and deserved tribute to our loyal, 
talented, prosperous staff of agents operating in forty-two states. 
That billion is 100% theirs. No reinsurance. No mergers. 


. . and constantly enlarge . . . their proud 
and amazing record of progress. Volume in force has quadrupled 
since January 1, 1940 . . . doubled since January 1, 1945... 
streaked ahead more than $132,000,000 during the first eight 
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than another family. Some actually 
maintain their homes for living and 
raising their families. Others seldom 
remain at home and only use their 
place to sleep in. Therefore, those 
who really live in their homes, with- 
out lavishly entertaining too many 
people, could well afford to use an 
extra percentage of their monthly 
income towards housing, as against 
the type of family who may spend 
a considerable amount of money for 
theatres, nightclubs, restaurants and 
other unnecessary activities. In this 
case, to come to the point, the family 
that prefers to spend most of their 
nights running around to nightclubs 
and theatres, instead of a quiet home 
life, their monthly mortgage outlay 
should represent a smaller percent- 
age of the monthly income. 

In time of distress the mort- 
gagor's first line of defense towards 
foreclosure will be his ability to rent 
the property for at least the amount 
necessary to cover the payment of 
interest, principal, taxes and repairs. 
The safety of an investment is in- 
creased as the ratio of the monthly 
rental value of the monthly mortgage 
obligation increases. Most home 
owners, in distress, will be willing 
to rent their home rather than to lose 
it in foreclosure, if the home will 
rent for an amount sufficient to 
carry the monthly charges. 


Table Below Indicates the Purchase 
Price of a Home in Relation to the 
Annual Family Income at Various 
Rates 


Annual Income Purchase Price 


750 
4,000 10,000 
5,000 12,000 
6,000 15,000 
7,000 17,000 
8,000 20,000 
9,000 22,000 

10,000 25,000 


Table Below Indicates the Amount of 
Rent Which Tenants of Various In- 
come Levels can Ordinarily Afford 


to Pay 
Annual Income Rent 

' to 375 
2, 400 to 500 
3,000 600 to 750 
4,000 800 to 1,000 
5,000 1,000 to 1,250 
6,000 1,200 to 1,500 
7,000 1,400 to 1,750 
8,000 1,600 to 2,000 
9,000 1,800 to 2,250 
10,000 2,000 to 2,500 
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Many lending institutions believe 
that short term mortgages are safer 
than long term mortgages. I am not 
going to defend or criticize the long 
er short term loan, but one thing 
must be remembered, the borrower 
or the mortgagor will pay his obli- 
gation only as long as he is able to 
do so. We must bear in mind that, 
from the lender’s point of view, the 
best loans are those that are paid 
in accordance with the original 
terms. The soundness of any group 
of mortgage loans is put to its real 
test during a period of economic 
depression. In depression periods 
some borrowers seek relief from high 
monthly payments. They request 
and demand an adjustment in their 
monthly payments. The lending in- 
stitutions are compelled to grant 
these adjustments or be forced with 
the problem of foreclosing the prop- 
erty which in some cases could not 
be sold for an amount sufficient to 
liquidate the debt. 


Land Values, Etc. 


Prescribed rules indicate that the 
value of a piece of land should not 
exceed 15% of the value of the com- 
plete property. I believe this ratio 
should be raised to 20% and even 
25% of the value of the complete 
property and, of course, any per- 
centage ratio should take into con- 
sideration the area involved, the 
price range of the home, and fluc- 
tuating economic conditions. This 
matter of the ratio of land value to 
the value of the entire property is 
given considerable consideration by 
the lending institution to determine 
whether the improvement is a 
proper one so that the completed 
house is not affected in its final ap- 
praisal figure because of an over- 
improvement or an under-improve- 
ment, whichever the case may be. 
Generally speaking, under stable 
economic conditions, a ratio of 15 
to 25% of the value of a completed 
single family home should be cor- 
rect, but there are many other fac- 
tors that sometimes enter the final 
determination of the exact ratio. 

Many speculative builders, in their 
effort to keep building costs down, 
will purchase cheap residential land 
and improve it with homes which 
cost 10 to 15 times the value of the 
land. This is a serious step for 
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OPE, JS4,49498 


WA 
; Vi ts VPLE 


(ash in Banks and Office S$ 231,905.47 
| ,.909,640.70 
2,036,599.43 
3,298,601 .60 


Ul. S. Government Bonds 
‘Oldstaamsisierer 
First Mortgage Loans 


Real Estate Owned 
Including Home Office 
Building 

Real Estate Sold Under 
Contract 


Stocks—Market Value 


357,187.93 


14,722.68 
158,223.50 
Policy Loans and Liens 

within the Reserves 
naam Gilaclilcacce me Tels: 
Deferred Premiums 


486,922.98 


373,732.97 
Interest Accrued 47,579.63 
Other Admitted Assets 


TOTAL ADMITTED 


ASSETS $8.968.494.26 


"a Z, hegalians 


Legal Reserves—Full 
Legal Requirements 

Death Claims Due and 
Unpaid None 

Present Value Not Yet 
Due Supplementary 
\Welsige tac: 

Premiums and Interest 
Paid in Advance, Prem- 
ium Deposit Funds 

Estimated Accrued Taxes 

Other Liabilities 


TOTAL RESERVES FOR 
ALL PURPOSES 
Contingency 
eserve 
tem Ole 
Capital 
Unassigned 
Nitta elitn: 363,596.50 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO 
POLICYHOLDERS 


$7.296,066.5 2 


107,670.58 


302,709.13 
44,190.00 
107,011.53 


$7,857,647.76 
$100,000.00 


647,250.00 


S1,1 10,846.50 
$8,968,494.26 


A STRONG COMPANY BUILDING A STRONG WEST 


RAY H. PETERSON 


Pre wader! 





builders to take at this time, since 
due to the over-improvement factor, 
there is a definite loss of value much 
greater than the difference between 
the value of the land used and the 
value of a proper piece of land. In 
order to bring this example to light 
let’s take a typical house and _ lot. 
The purchaser buys a lot for $500.00 
and builds a $7,000.00 house on it, 
and in the windup may find himself 
with a house which is worth $6,- 
500.00 If this same house was built 
on a $1,000.00 lot, the completed 


KENNETH W. CRING 


Supt. of . igevricies 


property might end up with a worth 
figure of $8,000.00. In other words, 
by the additional investment of 
$500.00 in the land you may well 
create the property worth $1,000.00 
to $1,500.00 more. Therefore, in 
presenting a ratio of land value to 
the value of the entire property, we 
study the situation so as not to have 
a very expensive house built on a 
cheap piece of land and the reverse 
of having a cheap house built on an 
expensive piece of land. 


(Continued on the next page} 








Mortgage Ratios—Continued 


In the years that lie ahead, the 
ratio of expense to income is going 
to prove to be a very important item. 
In income producing property this 
item is of major importance in de- 
termining value. A property having 
a high expense ratio will demand a 
greater capitalization rate compared 
to a property with a low expense 
ratio. Many purchasers have over- 


looked this item and have purchased 
property with the greatest net re- 
turn, and when the time came to 
finance the purchase by means of 
a mortgage loan, the purchaser be- 
came somewhat bewildered when the 
lending institution decided just what 
figure would represent a good mort- 
gage loan. We are not only inter- 
ested in today’s net income when 
appraising property, but we are also 
interested in appraising the present 
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value of the future net income 
Violent fluctuations and interrup- 
tions in the net income stream are 
certainly more likely to occur if the 
expense ratio is high. The property 
with the higher expense ratio would 
produce a lower and more uncertain 
net income. If we should have an 
economic depression which gener- 
ally will cause rent levels to fall, and 
at the same time create vacancies, 
the gross income of properties will 
be adversely affected. A property 
with a high expense ratio is not as 
capable of carrying itself in a period 
of economic depression as is the 
property with a low expense ratio. 
in other words, the risk increases as 
the expense ratio increases. 

In conclusion, I believe that in 
the not too distant future we will 
see a 100% of value mortgage, first 
with the backing of the Federal 
Housing Administration, and then 
gradually see a change in our ratio 
of loan to value in our Conventional 
Loans. Many state laws now per- 
mit investments in mortgages based 
on a ratio ranging from 6624°% of 
value up to a high of 80% of value. 
Our new plateau will probably be 
from a range of 75% of value to the 
extreme possibility of 100%. 





CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


National Association of Life Underwriters 
(mid-year meeting), March 22-26, Flamingo 
Hotel, Miami, Florida. . 

A.L.C. Regional Meeting, April 19-20, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; April 27-28, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 

Life Insurers Conference (40th annual 
convention), April 26-29, Boca Raton Club, 
Boca Raton, Florida. 

Canadian Life Insurance Officers Associa- 
tion, May 16-18, Seigniory Club, Monte- 
bello, Province of Gadies. 

Actuarial Society of America, May !9- 
20, Hotel Commodore, New York City. 

Life Office Management Association 
(Spring Conference), May 23-24, Lookout 
Mountain Hotel, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Home Office Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, May 23-25, Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York City. 

10th Annual Spring Convention of Com- 
bination Companies, May 24-26, Cavalier 
Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va. 

American Institute of Actuaries, June 2- 
3, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Medical Section, A.L.C., June 23-25, 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia. 

National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, June 24-30, Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle, Wash. 

National Association of Life Underwriters, 
Sept. 12-16, Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

International Claim Association, Sept. 
18-21, Hotel Sagamore, Bolton Landing, 
Lake George, N. Y. 
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ROSPIECTING ts so important 

a part of the sales process that 

if anything happens to diminish 
the constant inflow of new blood 
which your prospect list must have, 
production will suffer and fade in 
direct proportion to this failure. 

A good reporter has what has been 
called a “nose for news.” .Good in- 
surance men have a “nose for pros- 
pects.” Natural prospects are, of 
course, natural contacts—the people 
you know. The next source of pros- 
pects is “referred leads.” They are 
the people your friends and contacts 
know. Before you can secure re- 
ferred leads successfully, you must 
have established yourself well 
enough with your center of influ- 
ence or your endless chain link to 
have convinced him that you are a 
good insurance man—one who will 
do a competent job for anyone to 
whom he may send you. 

If your prestige is sufficiently es- 
tablished, and if you know how to 
ask for leads, and if you will per- 
sistently and regularly ask for a 
sufficient number of leads, your 
prospecting difficulty will be getting 
around to see all of the people that 
vou should see, rather than wonder- 
ing where on earth you should go 
next. ; 


Times Change 


A prospect is just as much a mat- 
ter of when as who. The man who 
is a prospect today may not be a 
prospect tomorrow, and it is even 
more likely that the man who is not 
a prospect today may be a prospect 
tomorrow or next week or next 
month or next year. Tomorrow he 
gets a promotion, or buys a home, 
or has a child born, or inherits 
money, or what not. That change 
in his circumstances makes him a 
prospect tomorrow where he is not 
one today. 

Now, it is up to us to keep in 
touch with all the changes in the 
circumstances of our policyholders 
and our prospects. Likewise, we 
want to keep in touch, through our 
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by LOUIS C. SMITH 
John Hancock, Albany, New York 


friends, with the changes in the cir- 
cumstances of their friends, so that 
we may know the appropriate time 
to see them—the time when we may 
make our solicitation most eftec- 
tively. 

Keywords which can be_ used 
effectively in asking for leads are 
contained in the letters in_ this 
phrase, “changes make prospects.” 
Each letter in the word “changes” 
becomes the initial letter of the key- 
words for “when,” while the initials 
of the keywords for “who” are found 
in the letters that spell “prospects.” 


C-h-a-n-g-e-s 


First keyword is Child. Ask this 
question: “Mr. Prospect, do you 
know anyone who has had a child 
born recently?” Next we _ have 
Home. Do you know anyone who 
has bought or built a home lately? 
Next keyword is Advancement. 
“Mr. Prospect, have there been any 
promotions around your organiza- 
tion lately? Any raises in salary? 
Do any of your friends have a better 
job today than they had six months 
or a year ago?” 

Newlywed. Although some say 
the worst time to call on a man is 
when he has just married, I dis- 
agree. That is the logical time for 
a man to desire income protection 
and I think we should keep close 
check on the marriages occurring 
within our circles. 

Graduate is the next keyword. 
Ask your prospect, “Who has re- 


cently graduated from school or col- 
lege and who is taking his first job?” 
Estate. ““Do you know anyone who 
has inherited money lately, or who 
is expecting to inherit some money °” 
Stranger. “Has your organization 
transferred anybody here recently ? 
Are there any new people who have 
moved into your neighborhood from 
out of town? Have you met anybody 
at your church or your luncheon 
club, or your golf club, or anywhere 
else, who has been in the city only 
a short time?” 

These are among the most 1m- 
portant changes which can _ take 
place in the life of an individual. 
To be sure, there are others, but if 
we will but keep in touch with these 
seven possible changes which take 
place within our acquaintanceship 
and within the acquaintance of our 
acquaintances, we will be so well 
supplied with persons in the “when” 
classification our prospect files 
should be full to overflowing. 


P-r-o-s-p-e-c-t-s 


Now for the “who” questions. 
Let’s think about the Professional 
people you know. The doctors, the 
ministers, the lawyers, the dentists, 
the nurses. . . . Have any of them 
gotten married, or had a child born, 
or bought a home, or had an ad- 
vancement in their profession, or 
recently started out in practice, or 
inherited money or just moved to 
town? 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Key Words—Continued 


What about your Relatives and 
your wite’s relatives? “How about 
the members of the Organizations to 
which you belong, Mr. Prospect?” 
Who are your partners or your com- 
petitors or your companions in 
Sports? With whom do you and 
your wife play bridge or go to the 
theatre? Then there are the Play- 
mates of your children. What about 
their parents or their teachers or 
their brothers or sisters?’ Em- 
ployer. Say to your prospect, ‘What 
about the boss? Or your fellow em- 
ployees? Who has just recently 
been hired? How about your Com- 
petitors? Have there been any 
homes bought by any of them, or 
have any of them recently married 
or inherited money ?” 

These may seem like a great many 
questions for you to ask any one 
individual. But it can be done effec- 
tively if you have laid the ground- 
work in proper fashion. 

Now we come to the Tradespeople 
with whom you do business. Ask 
yourself these questions : How about 
your grocer, butcher, milkman, 
garageman, clothing merchant, all 
the people who send you those little 
window envelopes on the first of 
every month? What about them? 
Schools. Look up your classmates 
—those with whom you went to 
grade school or high school or busi- 
ness school or college. Which of 
them has a child about the age of 


your youngest—or is considering 
buying or building a home out near 
where you live, or has just had a 
promotion ? 

After you have gotten the names, 
your next job is to qualify them. 
You have already gone a long way 
in this direction because you have 
developed the fact that there has 
been a change in the circumstances 
of the individual, and fof that reason 
it is a logical time to approach him. 

If you have only a name, you have 
very little more than you can get out 
of the phone book. If you have a 
name with information, you have 
something vastly better, while if you 
have a name with information and 
an introduction, the stage is all set 
for you. If you cannot make that 
sale, it is your own fault. 

To qualify your names, turn back 
to the list which you have secured. 
Then ask as many questions as you 
can about each individual. If you 
get at least two new qualified leads 
each working day you are well on the 
way to making a real success of the 
business. I plan to have on hand at 
all times the names of at least 50 
people to whom I expect to sell life 
insurance within the next 30 days. 
In prospecting, remember that little 
verse so often quoted by newspaper 
men: 

“T have six loyal serving men, 

They taught me all I knew; 

Their names are What and Where 
and When, 

And How and Why and Who.” 
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UNDERWRITING 
EXAMINATIONS 


HE eligibility requirements for 

permission to take the underwrit- 
ing examination are being modified 
in response to numerous requests, 
It has been decided to allow a can- 
didate to take one part of the under- 
writing examination provided he 
lacks only one part of the LOMAI 
examinations or one part of the Gen- 
eral Proficiency Course set by the 
Life Insurance Institute of Canada. 
No candidate will be permitted to 
take both parts of the underwriting 
examination until he has fulfilled all 
the preliminary eligibility require- 
ments. 

The panel notes are being dis- 
tributed without cost to students 
who are eligible to take the exami- 
nation. It is not possible, however, 
for the Committee to distribute these 
notes for other purposes. 

Some students may have difficulty 
in securing all the books referred to 
in the suggested reading list. This 
applies particularly to some volumes 
of the Proceedings of the Institute. 
The necessary volumes can probably 
be borrowed from some member 
company if they cannot be purchased 
from the Institute. In any event, 
the questions on the examination 
are such that it is not absolutely 
necessary for a student to cover all 
references in his reading—good 
practical experience and common- 
sense are the attributes we are trying 
to appraise in our questions. 

Students who have not already 
made application should do so as 
soon as possible and get started on 
their studying. Students who have 
applied but have not paid their fees 
should be reminded that the fees 
must be received not later than 
March 1, 1949. 

The chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee is Pearce Shepherd, The Pru- 
dential, P. O. Box 594, Newark 1, 
N. J. 


A Salesman's Reply 


"I'm not interested in your goods,” said « 
merchant to a salesman. The salesman re- 
plied—"'l'm glad to hear that." The mer- 
chant asked—"Why?" “Because,” replied the 
salesman, "if you were interested in what I'm 
selling, | wouldn't have a job. You'd order 
by mail, and there would be no place in the 
picture for me." 

—Efficiency Magazine 
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CALL ANSWERS PARKINSON 


This is an open letter by Asa V. Call, President of the 
Life Insurance Association of America. We commented 
editorially on this subject in the January edition ( page 11). 


January 24, 1949 


Mr. Thomas I. Parkinson, President 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 

of the United States 
New York 1, New York 


Dear Mr. Parkinson: 


The December 24th issue of the Na. 
tional Underwriter carries your full page 
advertisement entitled “We Can’t Walk 
out on 78,000,000 Policvholders.” It states 
it is an open letter to the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Life Insurance Association 
of America. 

The Board of the Life Insurance As- 
sociation has not been in session since 
the December meeting, nor is a meeting 
scheduled until after the middle of next 
month. As President of the Association, 
it is my belief that the advertisement 
should not be permitted to go unanswered 
and that some observations relating to it 
should be made and given to the insur- 
ance press. 

It was regrettable that you could not 
have been present at the time your reso- 
lution was introduced, so that you could 
have personally stated your position and, 
at the same time have had the benefit of 
the contrary views of those who partici- 
pated in the discussion. The press release 
concerning the action of the Board did 
not cover many of the reasons why the 
Board did not support your resolution. 

Your resolution contained two separate 
proposals, which in effect were— 


(1) That the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion charge that the Federal Re- 
serve System’s ‘current monetary 
policies, and particularly its support 
of the Government bond market, 
constitutes the principal cause of 
such inflation as now exists and is 
threatened. 

(2) That the Association join in a 
resolution that a Monetary Com- 
mission be created to review the 
field of currency, credits and re- 
lated matters in the light of present 
day problems. 


Fairness to the Directors of the As- 
sociation who were asked to assume re- 
sponsibility for your statement would 
dictate that these propositions should 
have been submitted separately, because 
one does not follow from the other. They 
are not necessarily related, and yet they 
were so combined in your resolution that 
the endorsement of one would necessarily 
have included endorsement of the other. 
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This gave no choice to anyone who might 
have been for one, but against the other, 
except to vote against your resolution. 

Your advertisement criticizes the Di- 
rectors of the Association for their fail- 
ure to approve such a resolution and, 
by more than inference, suggests that such 
failure was due to their cowardice and 
timidity. The members of our Board are 
men of high integrity. They too have an 
understanding of economic problems. 
Many of them disagree with you that the 
maintenance of the Government peg on 
long term Government bonds is the prin- 
cipal cause of the inflationary troubles 
which face us all. 

Current monetary policy is but one of 
a whole series of causes, including the 
enormous quantity of money available in 
the hands of the public at the war’s end 
resulting from the war financing program, 
the scarcity of goods and services relative 
to demand in the postwar period, con- 
tinued heavy Government expenditures in 
the “cold war,” support of agricultural 
prices, Government policy designed to 
maintain easy mortgage credit and others. 
All of these feed inflation. To have al- 
leged that pegging the bond market is 
primarily responsible for inflation would 
not have reflected an understanding of 
the subject that would do credit to a 
business as substantial as the life insur- 
ance industry. 

Additionally, you have for a consider- 
able period of time, by public speeches 
and otherwise, advocated (as you had a 
perfect right to do) your views as to 
the causes of inflation and their menace 
to policyholders. Included in this cam- 
paign there have been, in several in- 
stances, attacks upon banks because they 
continued to sell Government securities in 
order to support expansion of commercial 
bank loans and to make other invest- 
ments. Such a course, you have contended 
has also contributed substantially to the 
present decreasing purchasing power of 
the dollar. It should be brought out that 
the banks have been doing exactly what 
the law permits them to do. In the 
minds of many informed on the matter, 
the banks by that course have performed 
the function for which they exist. The 
members of our Board felt that to have 
approved your resolution would, by in- 
ference, have placed the stamp of approval 
upon your, at times, rather sharp criticism 
of the banks. This they were not willing 
to do. 

It is also true that many life insurance 
companies have sold Government bonds 
for the purpose of making loans to 
American industty. For our Association 


to seem to approve a campaign to prevent 
banks from putting themselves in a posi- 
tion to make the same type of loans that 
have been made by the life insurance com- 
panies would put us in the position of at- 
tempting to curtail the activities of a 
competitor to our own advantage. 

As to the merits of your proposition 
that the support of the Government bond 
market by the Treasury Department and 
the Federal Reserve Board should be 
condemned as being the principal cause 
of inflation, it should be pointed out that 
there are many well informed men of 
splendid judgment, and of unquestioned 
courage and integrity, who disagree with 
you in this regard. There are many who 
believe that it is important, until the 
foreign situation and the hazards of an- 
other war are cleared, that the Treasury 
should endeavor to maintain much the 
same control of the cost of Government 
financing that it maintained during the 
war. For the life insurance industry at 
this time to attack this basic policy could 
well charge it with the responsibility of 
undermining a Government program in a 
time of emergency. The resulting shift 
of responsibility for national financial 
stability to the shoulders of life insurance 
executives might very well cause a greater 
injury to the interests of our policyholders 
than you can now anticipate. We should 
only accept such responsibility, if we have 
powers of control. This control we do 
not and should not have. Caution in a 
field of such a complicated nature and 
so fraught with possibilities of national 
disaster, cannot justly be stigmatized as 
cowardice or timidity. 

The fact that the Board of Directors 
of the Life Insurance Association does 
not agree with the statements in your 
resolution is not fairly nor properly a 
basis for a charge of dull complacency 
or lack of interest in inflation and its 
threat to the policyholders and other 
savings investors. That is the implica- 
tion of your advertisement. I am sure 
that no member of the Board yields to 
you on the matter of his vital interest 
in the protection of the interests of 
policyholders. 

From all of this, I hope you will under- 
stand that your resolution was given 
thoughtful and thorough consideration 
and that there were many arguments and 
reasons which appeared as valid to the 
men who considered your resolution and 
unanimously determined to reject it. Its 
rejection was in no sense an abandonment 
by the life insurance executives of their 
interest in the welfare of their policy- 
holders. 
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Again in 1948... 
more 


More new Ordinary sales, 
totalling $315,328,617... 
up 26.69% over 1947. 


More life insurance in force, 

now totalling $1,922,202,606, 
including Group...up $344,703,730, 
or 21.8% over 1947. 


occidental life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of California 
V..H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 


“We pay agents lifetime renewals —they last as long as you do” 








FINDING A NEW AGENT 


agement Work knows the abso- 

lute necessity of bringing into 
our business the right type of Un- 
derwriter. Those in Agency Work 
must have a deep-rooted, positive 
and enthusiastic attitude towards re- 
cruiting if the Agency is to show 
proper growth. An Agency must 


Fescenent We in Agency Man- 


have a definite plan and procedure 
that is geared to that particular of- 
fice. Realizing that there are Agen- 
cies of all sizes, ages and types, the 
following remarks, I believe, will 
apply to all of them. These are the 
rules that our Agency follows: 


1. Set Aside a Definite Time for 
Recruiting 


The men responsible for recruit- 
ing should set aside a definite time 
each week or month. We know what 
happens when a definite time sched- 
ule is not followed on recruiting. 
Most of us get involved with so- 
called important details and before 
* we realize, a week is past, a month 
has gone by, and a quarter has 
elapsed and no time or not sufficient 
time has been devoted to recruiting. 

Probably you have known Agen- 
cies that have not allotted any time 
to recruiting for 6 to 9 months. 
Then suddenly the Agency Manager 
wishes to start two new recruits. 
The Manager and Assistant Man- 
ager work frantically for a_ short 
time and contract 2 men they hope 
will make a success. This method 
is the hard way to recruit. We set 
down a minimum time allotment for 
each individual who is responsible 
for recruiting. For example—if one 
of our units is weli staffed, that As- 
sistant Manager will devote a mini- 
mum of one day a week to recruit- 
ing. If another unit is understaffed, 
then a minimum of two days a week 
will be devoted to recruiting. The 
time allotted is definitely set aside 
and nothing is to interfere with the 
recruiting activities. By following 
this procedure, we naturally have a 
larger number of prospects to select 
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by RALPH H. RICE, Jr., C.L.U. 
Mgr., Phila. Agency, 
Prudential Ins. Co. of America 


from. Too often we have observed, 
a poor agent is brought into the busi- 
ness because enough time has not 
been allocated to finding the right 
type of man. 


2. Determine the Type of Man You 
Are Looking For 


Most of us know the type of man 
we want, but many mistakes have 
been made in appointing the “ex- 
ceptions.”’ The man you are looking 
for might fall into this pattern— 
married, age 28 to 40, successful in 
his last position, owns fair amount 
of Life Insurance, ambitious and 
other qualifications. We have 
learned that when we contract a man 
who is an exception to our general 
pattern, we usually have a problem 
on our hands. Long ago we realized 


Mr. Rice was graduated from the 
Wharton School of Commerce and Fi- 
nance in 1928. Began his life insurance 
career immediately with National Fidelity 
Life as an agent. When he became an 
agent for Prudential in 1937 he had 
risen to Agency V. P. Became manager 
for Oklahoma in 1942 and assumed his 
present duties in 1944. Earned his C.L.U. 
Degree in 1930 and subsequently was 
President of Kansas City Chapter. He 
aptly describes himself as a “hard 
worker.” 


that we have never been successful 
in reforming a man who is lacking 
in basic qualities. Some of our pros- 
pective Agents are obtained from 
referred leads by merchants and 
business men. Others are brought 
into the business by our personal 
contacts and through our own 
Agency force. When we are talking 
to a business man and ask his as- 
sistance in helping us locate a new 
Agent, we usually use a_ printed 
sheet which shows in brief visual 
form the desired qualifications of the 
new man for whom we are looking. 
On this same sheet, it tells what the 
Prudential has to offer this prospec- 
tive Underwriter. We have found 
that we can tell our story more 
logically and effectively by using 
this form. It also saves the time of 
both parties. We are primarily fol- 
lowing an organized recruiting sales 


talk. 
3. Eliminate Poor Prospects 


We believe that the recruiting 
procedure should be set up so that 
poor prospects are quickly elimi- 
nated. We have found that the apti- 
tude tests are a big help on this 
score. Not always, but as a general 
rule, we do not explain the life in- 
surance business to a prospective 
agent until the aptitude tests have 
been passed successfully. The apti- 
tude tests do not tell the entire 
story, but at least they quickly elim- 
inate the lower group of applicants. 


4. Follow-Up & Visual Demonstra- 
tion 


Assuming the prospective agent 
has passed the aptitude tests, we 
then tell him the life insurance story. 
We particularly stress the bad points 
as well as the good points in our 
business. Please remember, there is 
no perfect or ideal position. We 
demonstrate and show him the sim- 
plified programming material and 
also a package sale on our retire- 

(Continued on the next page} 
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New Agent—Continued The prospective agent is encouraged 
to do a great deal of talking so we 

ment contracts. We believe a new will be in a better position to judge 

man should kave a visual picture of him. We attempt to get a complete 

the way we merchandise; otherwise, picture on his entire background, his 

he does not know our method of desires and his aims in life. 

selling and it is much harder for 

him to come to a decision. Here 5. Interviewing the Wife 

again, we use visual selling to assist 

in our recruiting. If we clear the foregoing hurdles, 
We usually have three office in- an Assistant Manager and I spend 

terviews, as we do not wish to give one evening in his home and go over 

him the entire story at one time. the entire story again with the man 





A philosophy 
that works... 


The contimuing advancement of the 
essential interests of its field underwriters 
is fundamental in Equitable Life of Iowa 
operations. 


Scientific selection, progressive and 
thoughtfully planned training, and an 
amplitude of field tested sales aids, are 
integral parts of a development program 
the merit of which has become more ap- 
parent annually. 


As a natural result, Equitable of Iowa 
field underwriters are noted for the effec- 
tiveness of their services and held in 
ever-incréasing esteem by prospects and 
policyholders. 











LIFE of IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 
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and his wife. We must believe the 
wife will be cooperative with her 
husband in life insurance sales work: 
otherwise, we will not make a con- 
tract with him. This is a very im- 
portant ‘“‘must” on our list. Each of 
us have seen Underwriters who 
would have been a success in this 
business if they had had happy 
homes and the complete backing of 
their wives. After we have con- 
tracted a man, if we have trouble 
later on and he is not turning out 
the way we had anticipated, in some 
cases we have a family conference 
with his wife and with him and at- 
tempt to work out some solution to 
their problems. Two of our best 
men would not be with us today had 
we not taken the wife into the part- 
nership. 


6. Initial Market Report List 


We then ask a man to give us a 
minimum of 150 names—with ap- 
proximate salaries, type of work, 
number of dependents, etc. It is not 
an easy job to compose a good list 
of a minimum of 150 names. The 
list gives us a good insight as to his 
background and the type of people 
with whom he is acquainted. How- 
ever, we have some _ conflicting 
thoughts as to the value of the list 
of. names. Several successful asso- 
ciates wrote practically no one on 
their initial market report lists. An- 
other associate wrote a large number 
on his list for a good volume-.of busi- 
ness within his first few months in 
the agency. We believe that this 
original market report list primarily 
gives us a man’s background and 
acquaintances, rather than how 
much business he will produce from 
this list in his first six months or 
year as an underwriter. 


7. Ten References 


This is the last and final hurdle. 
Obviously most of the prospective 
agents do not get this far in our 
recruiting process. We wish to 
double check our reactions and find- 
ings. We ask the man to give us 
the names of ten people who know 
him well and who live in the imme- 
diate area. We do not interview 
these references by letter or tele- 
phone, as we believe that is a com- 
plete waste of time. In the majority 
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of cases, it takes 2 or 3 days to 
interview the ten references; how- 
ever, we believe that it is a good 
precaution to spend two days at the 
heginning rather than wake up three 
to six months later and realize that 
a mistake has been make in our 
selection. When we talk to a ref- 
erence, we tell him our complete 
story, the Prudential’s method of 
operation, the investment we have 
in a new man, our initial ‘training 
and joint field supervision. 

Let us assume the reference has 
only favorable comments to make 
about the prospective agent. Then 
| tell the reference, “We _ believe 
most men have some weak points 
or faults. I readily admit I have 
some weak points, and I assume you 
have some negative characteristics. 
| think we will both agree that no 
man is absolutely perfect, that would 
be asking too much. Knowing Mr. 
Prospective Agent as you do—what 
would you say are his two or three 
weaknesses?’ Invariably, we will 
not leave a reference until we get 
some negative comments. We abso- 
lutely go on the basis that every man 
has some defects. Many times we 
will interview only two or three ref- 
erences and then stop because we 
realize we are trying to recruit the 
wrong man. In other cases we in- 
terview all of the ten references. 
Sometimes the weak points we have 
obtained, in our opinion, will not be 
a hindrance to a man in this business. 

For example—a reference said, 
“He is a very hard -worker, but | 
think he is too aggressive. He wants 
to get ahead too fast. Some of the 
men in his department feel he is 
trying to master the business in too 
short a period of time.”’ Incidentally, 
we contracted this man and he is 
now a fine underwriter. 

Our Agency puts a great deal of 
stress on interviewing these refer- 
ences because only then do we have 
a complete picture of our prospective 
agent. We believe that recruiting is 
easier today that it has been in the 
past, because our company and other 
progressive companies have made 
the insurance profession more at- 
tractive to the new recruit. This is 
due to more adequate financing, 
better initial training, closer super- 
vision, complete group coverage and 
an attractive pension plan. It is, 
therefore, up to us to get excited 
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me 


“This bird only buys a $1,000 policy at a time... 








and he 


always calls me over the day after a blizzard!” 


Bankerslifemen Render Extra 
Service to Their Clients 


While Bankerslifemen have built quite a reputation for extra 
service to their clients we don’t know of any who are including 


snow shoveling. 


Rather, their extra services are built upon the extraordinary 
knowledge of the business they have and the extra values they find 
in Bankers Life contracts to meet the exact needs of their clients. 
From their first days in their agency offices, Bankerslifemen are 
trained through study and actual field experience under careful 
supervision to render these extra services efficiently. 


The fine sense of responsibility which they have for their 
clients is just one of the reasons Bankerslifemen are the kind of 
life underwriters you like to know as friends, fellow workers, or 


competitors. 
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about recruiting. A_ recruiting 
agency is a growing agency. We 
must allocate our time so that we 
may bring into our business the best 
raw material and develop an increas- 
ing number of career Underwriters. 


1948 Results 


Here is a brief summary of our 
Agency's recruiting activities for 
1948. Eight new associates were ap- 
pointed. One contract was canceled 


at the end of three months, There 
were seven men under contract De- 
cember 31, 1948. We believe the 
seven will be permanent successful 
underwriters. Our Agency held 
three training schools last year— 
each school was for three weeks’ 
duration. The seven new associates 
average six months of service and 
paid for $1,119,658.00 of new busi- 
ness. This is equivalent to $159,000 
of business per man for 6 months. 


(Continued on the next page) 





IVSURANGE SPECIALISTS 








ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 





W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 








BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Iil. 

Tel.: STAte 2-1336 


Successor fo Donald F. Campbell! and Donald 
F. Compbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries. 








NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


Central 3126 


915 Olive Street St. Louis 








COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 











FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











JAMES R. COTHRAN 


75 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Tel.—Atwood 9751 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 








HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Harry $. Tressel, M.A.LA. Wm. H. Gillette, C.P.A. 
M. Wolfman, F.ALA W. P. Kelly 
N. A. Moscovitch, A ALA Robert Murray 
W. M. Barkhuff, C.P 


Franklin 4020 

















Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York §8, N. Y. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linde: 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 














FACKLER & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
8 W. 40th Street 


New York City st N. Y. 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 








A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2370 National Bank Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 











WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 
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New Agent—Continued 

On an annual basis this 1s equivalent 
to $318,000 per man or $2,226,000 
for the group—assuming no loss of 
man power, 

The youngest recruit was age 26 
(he looked older—had some gray 
hair—started in February and paid 
for $316,100 for the balance of the 
year) and the oldest was age 36. 
The average age was 30. All the 
men were married. All of them 
had a fair amount of life insurance. 
Three had previous selling experi- 
ence and four had no previous sell- 
ing experience. Three out of seven 
had lived in the community for only 
two to tour years, but developed a 
prospecting technique to help them 
overcome their short residence. 
These three were all ex-Service ‘nen. 
All of the new men are ambitious 
and hard workers, which are the top 
qualities we are looking for in new 
recruits. 

At this point, we would like to 
stress two “Don'ts.” Don't put on 
more men than you can properly 
train and supervise. Don’t put on 
aman unless you are “Sold” on him 
100%. Naturally, all of us will 
make some mistakes, but we are in 
a position to hold them to a mini- 
mum. 

One of the greatest satisfactions 
I receive in our business is to watch 
a new agent grow and develop into 
a career underwriter. I am _ sure 
every General Agent, Manager and 
Supervisor shares this satisfaction. 


DIRECTOR CHANGES 


INCE publication of the Febru- 

ary edition, the following dl- 
rectors have been elected: Bankers 
Lite (Neb.)-——C. C. Heyl, Agency 
Vice President; J. W. Sealcrest 
(publisher) and W. B. Millard, Jr. 
(banker); Boston Mutual (Mass. ) 

Daniel Bloomfield, business as- 
Guardian (N. Y.)— 
John A. Bogardus (insurance), suc- 
ceeding August Zinsser; Kansas 
City Life (Mo.)—Raymond W. 
Hall (greeting cards) ; Life of Vir- 
ginia—Hollister V. Schenck (vice 
president ) ; Minnesota Mutual—Ed- 
ward B. Cosgrove (canner) ; Mutual 
Trust Life (Ill.)—O. I. Hertsgaard 
(General Agent Emeritus) and 
Northwestern Mutual (Wisc.)— 
Stanley C. Allyn (business ma- 
chines ). 


sociations : 
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AETNA LIFE 


Promotions 


Directors of the Attna Life Afhliated Companies, 
Hartford, Conn. on February 8 made three promotions 
in the official staff and named fourteen new officers. 

Present officers advanced were: Berkeley Cox, pro- 
moted to counsel, Attna Life Insurance Company, A*tna 
Casualty and Surety Company and Automobile Insur- 
ance Company ; Edward H. Warner, promoted to assist- 
ant vice-president, mortgage loan department, ¢tna 
life Insurance Company; and G. Albert Lawton, 
advanced to asststant superintendent of agencies, life 
agency division, 72tna Life Insurance Company. 

New officers named in the 1¢tna Life Insurance Com- 
pany were as follows: 

Thomas F. Branagan and William Kk. White, assistant 
Dudley R. Douglas and Clifford C. Widen, 
assistant auditors. John |]. Archer, assistant comptroller. 
lawrence M. Cathles, IJr.. Ff. Arthur and 
Howard A. Moreen, assistant secretaries, group divi- 
sion; and Albert E. Haskell, assistant secretary, accident 
underwriting department. 

Dr. Joseph C. Clifford, assistant medical director. 


actuaries. 


(;,00dwin 


APPALACHIAN LIFE 


New Company 


The Appalachian Life Insurance Company, 308 
Guaranty Bank Building, Huntington, West Virginia, 
was licensed as a stock legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany under the laws of West Virginia on October 28, 
1948 and began business on November 1, 1948. The 
capital was $200,000 of $5 par shares, which were sold 
at $8, resulting in a surplus of $120,000 before organi- 
zation expenses were met. 

Since it began business the company has been writing 
Industrial insurance exclusively but expects to enter the 
Ordinary field in due course. 


Officers and Directors 
President, .. H. Smith; Vice Presidents, Okey P. 


Keadle and Dr. V. L. Chambers; Secretary, G. T. 
Kerwood;: Treasurer, W. A. Love; Medical Director, 
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Dr. V. L. Chambers; Actuaries, Thomas & Tiffany and 
Agency Director, L. D. Smith. 
Directors include: Dr. V. L. Chambers, M.D., H. W. 


Cook, W. L. Dial, Artie Holley, E. W. Heiner, Sr., 
Okey P. Keadle, G. T. Kerwood, W. A. Love, G. O. 
McClellan, Dr. L. J. Moore, J. J. N. Quinlan, Grady 


Risen, J. G. Stevens, L. D. Smith and L. H. Smith. 
Territory 


Currently the company is licensed in West Virginia 
only. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


Bache, Jr., Secretary 


H. K. Bache, Jr., formerly assistant secretary of 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. was elected secretary of 
the company during the annual meeting of the Board 
of Directors. 

Mr. Bache joined Atlantic Life as a clerk in the 
agency department in October, 1927, and four years 
later, he was transferred to the treasurer’s department 
where he assisted in handling and servicing mortgage 
loans. He moved to the premium collection department 
in 1935 and was appointed manager of the policyowners’ 
service division. 

His elevation to assistant secretary, the position which 
he held at the time of his promotion to secretary, came 
in February, 1940. Bache succeeds Adolphus B. Scott 
who now 1s associated with a Richmond law firm and 
continues as general counsel and a member of Atlantic 
Life’s Board of Directors. 


BANKERS NATIONAL 


Favorably Examined 


The Bankers National Life Insurance Company, 
Montclair, N. J., was favorably examined’ ( Association ) 
by the Insurance Departments of New Jersey and West 
Virginia as of December 31, 1947, covering the opera- 
tions of the company since December 31, 1944, the date 
of previous examination. The' report of the examiners 
was essentially similar to that appearing in Best’s 1948 
Life“Reports, 
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PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
| 
FRANKFORT, INDIANA 
42nd ANNUAL STATEMENT 
For Year Ending December 31st, 1948 
ASSETS 
United ey ty t pow yt $5,166, 397.67 
peep aeelitar gan _-teagapbrmapie 7,135,345.24 
Dt 6 eteseeongeeeees $12,301,742.91 
First M Loans on Real Estate . . 4,847 ,404.76 
Loans on *s Policies ........ 1,104,061.61 
Stocks—Preferred and Common ...... 149,400.00 
Insured Savings and Loan Shares .... 275,000.00 
tt PED ccocccocededsscese 424,400.00 
TTT TTT TT 933,076.59 
Net Outstanding Premiums .......... 330,554.31 
Real Estate, Including Home Office 
i? i ¢dpediene sen nneean net 51,614.70 
Interest and Accrued and Other 
PPT TTT TT TTT TTT TTT TT 99,440.93 
Total Admitted Assets .......... $20,092,295.81 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve on Policies .............55: $16,409,536.20 
Reserve for Trust Funds ............ 721,794.49 
Reserve for Cou d Policy Divi- 

er ee oes nn 463,243.89 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Ad- 

Sone bdoheeekbbas bococvcccs 270,313.17 
Reserve for Reduction in Interest As- 

GUENNTEOM ccc ccccccccccessesccess 571,892.12 
Reserve for Claims—Proofs Incom- 

MEER cccescccccscccoccccccceceee 56,789.20 
Reserve for Taxes .....0-00eeseeee85 41,716.84 
All Othe? Liabilities .............. 29,936.87 

I, oi cescescesses - $18,565,222.78 
Reserve for Contingencies .......... $ 827,073.03 
occ csiecvece 300,000.00 
Surplus Unassigned ................ 400,000.00 

Total Surplus to Policyowners .. 1,527,073.03 

i Kiet ee deenaemh vb o6casle és $20,092,295.81 

INSURANCE IN FPORCE ......... $94, 130,192.00 











Now Doing 
Business in— 


-» OHIO 


To experienced producers we 
offer an unusually attractive 
direct general agents con- 
tract. 


For full information write to 


J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


MNEMTANCE 


ALLEN MAY, President 
812 Olive St.—Arcade Bldg. 
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~ CENTRAL LIFE (lowa) 


Poorman President 


W. F. Poorman was elected president of the Central 
Life Assurance Society, Des Moines, Iowa at the annual 
meeting January 31, 1949. 

He has been associated with the society since 1925. 

FE. H. Mulock, who has served the society as presi- 
dent for the last 11 years, was named chairman of the 
board. 3 

Norman T. Fuhlrodt, associate actuary, was elevated 
to actuary. He joined the company shortly after re- 
ceiving his degree in actuarial science at the University 
of Michigan in 1936, and has occupied various positions 
with the company since that time. He is a fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America and American Institute 
of Actuaries. 

President Poorman received his actuarial education 
at the University of Michigan, graduating in 1922. He 
served in the coast artillery in World War I, and was 
in the actuarial department of the Lincoln National of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., before joining Central Life. 

He is a fellow of the Actuarial Society of America 
and American Institute of Actuaries and has held 
numerous offices in the A. I. A. At the present time, he 
is a member of its board of governors and chairman of 
the program committee. 

Besides his activities in the life insurance field he 
has been active in agricultural circles. In 1948 he was 
awarded the Progressive Breeders Registry, highest 
honor given by the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America. He was the third to ever receive this award 
in Iowa. 


CENTRAL LIFE (Ill.) 
Favorably Examined 


The Central Life Insurance Company of Illinois, 
Chicago, was favorably examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Illinois and Montana as of 
December 31, 1947, covering the operations of the com- 
pany since December 31, 1944. Through various in- 
creases and decreases the surplus of the company was 


decreased $211,406 from $3,262,062 to $3,050,656. 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 


Waives Notary and Witness Requirements 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company of 
Boston, Massachusetts has decided to eliminate the 
requirement of notarization on all its forms. Although 
only a relatively small number of notarizations have 
been required, it is believed that their complete elimina- 
tion will save time for policyholders and beneficiaries. 
Also effective immediately, the company is discontinuing 
the practice of requiring witnesses to the signature of 
insured, beneficiary, and assignee. 
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(‘he company has announced that when the normal 
grace period under the company’s policies would other- 
wise expire on a Saturday, the final day of grace would 
be the next working day. 

This ruling is a recognition of the wide-spread adop- 
tion of the five-day week. 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 


Planning and Methods 


President Morton Boyd has announced that as of 
January 2, 1949, Burt Monroe (1924), Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth Life, Louisville, Ky. will fill 
the newly created post, Director of Planning and 
Methods. Since the company desires Mr. Monroe to 
continue to be an elected officer of the Company, as 
Assistant Secretary he will retain that title, but wil! 
have the responsibility of conducting, under the direc- 
tion of Joseph W. Hahn, Controller, a continuous job 
of management engineering within the home office. 

The creation of this new post marks another forward 
step in the affairs of Commonwealth. Now, under Mr. 
Monroe’s supervision, a continuous, never-ending job 
of efficiency engineering will start forward in the com- 
pany. The function of the new post will be to constantly 
simplify operations, department by department, improve 
methods, introduce necessary new equipment and ma- 
chinery and simplify forms and records. Serving a 
dual purpose, the new post is expected to improve the 
speed and accuracy of the company’s service on the one 
hand and decrease operating costs on the other. 

Two new positions were also created in the Agency 
Department of the company. Lee Hughes, in the busi- 
ness 18 years, has been named to the newly created post 
of Supervisor of Agencies in the Ordinary Department. 
Paul W. Myers, in the business over 11 years and most 
recently Manager of the Miami Valley District Office 
of the company, was named Supervisor of Agencies for 
the Industrial Department. 

In addition to the above, the following new Managers 
have been named: W. Stewart Penny, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; B. A. Holder, Memphis, Tennessee; L. E. 
Norris, Columbus, Ohio (all the foregoing are for the 
Ordinary Departments of the company). In the In- 
dustrial end, Phillip M. McGary has been named Man- 
ager of the Louisville East Office; Paul D. Castor, 
Dayton, Ohio; W. F. Fiveash, Decatur, Alabama Dis- 
trict; M. A. Hawkins, Gadsden, Alabama office. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
Huntington Dies 


Robert Watkinson Huntington, Chairman of the 
Board of Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut, died on January 22 at his home 
in Hartford. 

Mr. Huntington was born on November 9, 1866 in 
Norwich, Connecticut and was graduated from Yale 
University in 1889. In November 1889 Mr. Huntington 
joined the Connecticut General. At that time there were 

(Continued on the next page) 
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AGENCY AND AGENTS CAREER CONTRAC> 


We Dont Give Elephants Away 


Ny 





BUT 


We do have a Company founded on faith and in- 
tegrity—dedicated to the principles that safety to 
our policyowners and service to our agents comes 
first. 


This service concept in addition to 66 policy 
plans, substandard issuance and flexible under- 
writing, all backed by a career contract for career 
men and an expansion program of Agency Build- 
ing. 
For Information Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, Supt. of Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
New Orleans U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS KENNETH D. HAMER 
Executive Vice-Pres. V.-P. & Agency Director 


7814 41N03-NON-STVMIN3Y SNONNILNOI-SS3W 


4QRY PENSION-DISABILITY BENEFITS -DEATH BENEFITS - 
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EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CHOP oO 


Headquarters of the World for 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL—Continued 
ten employees and in the year just closing, the Company 
wrote less than two million dollars of new insurance. 
aut OUR DEC 3] He was appointed actuary for the Company in 1893 | 
. and secretary in 1899. He was also elected a director Co. 
of the Company in 1899. Pav 
STATEMENT At the death of President Thomas W. Russeii in will 
1901, Mr. Huntington was elected President, and served met 
in that capacity until 1936, at which time he became adn 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. : ] 
ig oth pene OL CETL TT ETTEe $ 277,252,836 In addition to being one of the nation’s leading in- Ma 
surance executives, Mr. Huntington also found time to We 
Gain in Assets in 1948 ...... 32,000,000 serve the community in which he lived. He served as tow 
‘i =president of the Dime Savings Bank of Hartford, of Zin 
Gaim im Life Imeerance which he was a director, from 1917 to 1942. He was “a 
+1 1948 945 199 200 chairman of that board from 1942 to 1946, ser 
eee RT ee re He was also a director of the First National Bank of 
; Hartford; president emeritus and trustee of Loomis 
Total Life Insurance School, Windsor ; trustee and former treasurer, Trustees 
gS ae ee eT 2,045,684,151 of the Colt Bequest; trustee and former treasurer of 
the Trustees for Receiving Donations for the Support | 
of the Bishop, Episcopal Diocese of Connecticut ; trustee tab’ 
of the Wadsworth Atheneum and chairman of its art Pre 
The NATIONAL LIFE AND committee. ve 
Gap ACCIDENT Insurance Co., Inc. Se 
3@ eo HOME OFFICE, Nasional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. CONNECTICUT MUTUAL Hu 
owe THE SHIELC of 
COMPAN) 
Autoplan Income Agreement 
bee 
An Autoplan Income Agreement, a form which sim- sin 
SAR a ye AS NA NS EN OIE Ar nM plifies and facilitates the completion of an Income Agree- five 
|; ORI ae crete ncn emai has just been adopted by The Connecticut Mutual 
x x ment, as Just bee | y ‘ | cur 
x % | Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn., according to anc 
x Z an announcement by Warren T. Blease, assistant secre- Sta 
| GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE =| "== : 
+ ct The Autoplan Agreement is a new technique for ) 
x st arranging income settlements. It is so designed that an bee 
x COMPANY f ILLINOIS + | insured, with the help of his agent, by initialing the nal 
x 0 x | desired combination of clauses, may actually complete tra 
x x | an Income Agreement at his home or office. It is then In 
‘: e x | only necessary to send the agreement to the Home Office an 
z x | for a = teers 4 The accepted one the 
$1 . _ . * | is returned for filing with the insured’s policies and is the 
: Juvenile Policies Our Specialty 21 effective as of the day on which he filled out the form. sen 
x e % The Autoplan Income Agreement, Mr. Blease stated 
x in his announcement, will save time for the agent, will | 
¢ COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE | “liinute clerical work in the general ageney off in JC 
‘ 1 : Or 
E COVERAGE—AGES 0-60 i for the insured by avoiding at least one delivery of 19- 
x e + | papers to and from the home office. It will also avoid of 
) y much misunderstanding when the completed agreement the 
x 159 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 7] delivered to the insured because the agreement is the em 
x CHICAGO 1. ILLINOIS y | one prepared in his presence, and it will eliminate delay | 
+ ‘ * | in effecting the insured’s wishes because the agreement at 
x x ; £ £ 
x WM. J. ALEXANDER, President * | will become complete as of the date the insured prepared hor 
x x it. It will also save considerable preparation time in the ser 
x © x home office and result in faster service to the field. cey 
- A The agreement is offered in two forms, one to become che 
3: AGENCY OPENINGS IN ILLINOIS x | effective at death maturity, the other for use when the sot 
EEO er bin SSE a NON A - | agreement is to take effect at endowment maturity or ent 
“the te Ra Ai APSA ent acs Al tl El re tino upon surrender for the cash value. of 
ta Best’s Life News Fo 
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CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
Rinker V. P. 


The Board of Directors of the Continental Assurance 
Co., Chicago, Ill. at its meeting on February 3rd, elected 
Paul H. Rinker a Vice President. In this capacity, he 
will be in complete charge of our Group Life Depart- 
ment and the various supplemental lines written and 
administered by that Department. 

John M. Rodemeier has been elevated to the post of 
Manager of Group Sales. He succeeds Robert W. 
Weddell who is returning to St. Louis, his old home 
town, where he will be associated with an agency special- 
izing in Group Life and allied coverages. Joseph J. 
Lotz will continue in his position as Manager of Group 
Service. 


EQUITABLE OF IOWA 


H. O. Promotions 


Four promotions on the home office staff of the Equi- 
table Life of Iowa, Des Moines were announced by 
President F. W. Hubbell following the 82nd annual 
meeting of the board of trustees on January 27. The 
promotions included R. H. Richards, superintendent of 
bonds; H. 5S. Jacobs, superintendent of service; J. W. 
Hubbell, Jr., loan supervisor ; and George Pease, editor 
of the Equiowa. 

Richards, newly elected superintendent of bonds, has 
been assistant superintendent of bonds for the company 
since March, 1947. He came to Des Moines following 
five years experience as a financial analyst for the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, Washington, D. C., 
and five years as a securities analyst for the United 
States Steel Corporation and the Savings Bank’s Trust 
Company of New York. 

Jacobs, newly elected superintendent of service, has 
been associated with the company since 1926. Origi- 
nally on the staff of the new business section, he was 
transferred to the printing and supply section in 1927. 
In 1936 he was placed in charge of printing, purchasing 
and supplies, and in 1941 was appointed manager of 
the newly formed service section which incorporated 
these functions. Jacobs was a life insurance field repre- 
sentative prior to his Equitable of Iowa association. 

Hubbell, newly elected loan supervisor, is the son of 
J. W. Hubbell, chairman of the board of Bankers Trust 
Company and secretary-treasurer of the Equitable of 
lowa. He became a clerk in the city loan section ‘in 
1946. The great-grandson of F. M. Hubbell, founder 
of the Equitable Life of Iowa, he is the first member of 
the fourth generation of the family to enter company 
employ. 

Pease, newly elected editor of the Equiowa, the com- 
pany magazine for field representatives, came to the 
home office in 1932 following two years as a field repre- 
sentative in the Wichita, Kansas, agency. With the ex- 
ception of two years prior to the war, he has been in 
charge of the magazine since 1934. A native of Minne- 
sota and a graduate of the University of Wichita, he 
entered the life insurance business following ten years 
of newspaper and advertising experience. 
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Your Life Insurance Aimanac 


The calendar of life is marked by 
milestones. Marriage, children, promotions, 
increased income, home ownership—are normal, 
expected human events . . . each creating new 


life insurance needs. 


To help the client anticipate these needs is the 
function of the life underwriter. Significantly, 
81% of Fidelity’s foremost underwriters now 
use Fidelity Persona! Estate Plans as a guiding 


almanac in Estate Planning. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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PARK;, 
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AG = | a 4 
LG | 
HOTEL afford the happy com- 
bination of accent effort 
and luxurious rest. 

Of graceful Georgian archi- 
tecture and early American appointments, in 
an inspiring setting of ravine woodland on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, the MORAINE just 
naturally makes business a pleasure. 

Our facilities conveniently accommodate 
groups up to 200 persons . . . Memberships 
are available in our popular Beach Club... 
Additional information will gladly be sub- 
mitted upon request to the manager. 


OUCH, ONTHE-LAKE 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILUNOIS 
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Monarch Life Insurance Co. 

Springfield) Massachusetts 
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MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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FIDELITY MUTUAL 


Executive Changes 


At the organizational meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors, Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa., W. C. Keesey, 
Treasurer, was elected Vice President-Treasurer, A. 
W. Platt, Assistant Treasurer, was elected Second Vice 
President-Securities and E. L. Carlson, Assistant Treas- 
urer, was elected Second Vice President-Mortgages. 
President E. A. Roberts announced the appointment of 
P. A. D. Schuessler as Assistant Underwriting Officer ; 
C. T. Feddeman as Assistant Manager of Agencies; 
Elsie Ullrich as Agency Secretary and W. Morgan 
Churchman as Agency Assistant. 

W. C. Keesey entered the Law Department of the 
Fidelity in 1929 but in 1931 was transferred to the 
Mortgage Loan Department, being made Secretary of 
that department in 1933. He was appointed Assistant 
Secretary of the Company in 1941 and in 1944 Treas- 
urer. His election as Vice President-Treasurer places 
him at the head of the Investment operation of the Com- 
pany both in the Securities and the Mortgage and Real 
Estate fields. 

Alfred W. Platt became associated with the Fidelity 
Mutual in 1926 in the Actuarial Department but was 
transferred to the Investment Department in 1930 where 
he gained wide experience in security investments. In 
1944 he was appointed Assistant Treasurer which post 
he held at the time of his election to Second Vice Presi- 
dent-Securities. 

Mr. Carlson joined the company in 1929 and he has 
been successively Estate Inspector, Appraiser and Loan 
Supervisor and in 1944 he was made Assistant Treas- 
urer. 
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C. T. Feddeman, appointed Assistant Manager of 
Agencies, came with the Fidelity in 1922 as Cashier in 
the Philadelphia Agency following insurance experie::e 
with the Prudential and some years of engineering con- 
struction work in South and Central America. In 1929 
he was transferred to the Agency Department and in 
1944 made Agency Assistant devoting his time to 
Agency research and finances and serving as liaison 
officer with other departments. 

Throughout her business career, Elsie Ullrich, C.L.U, 
has been associated with the Fidelity and its field force. 
Starting as secretary to the Publicity Manager, she soon 
had charge of the clerical and secretarial staff in the 
Agency Department. More recently her work has in- 
cluded detail arrangements of Company Conventions 
and editor of Fidelity Field Man, the Company's field 
magazine. 

She has served several terms as Secretary of Phila- 
delphia Chapter C.L.U. and is now on its Board. She 
is Secretary of the Fidelity C.L.U. Association and 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Keystone Group of Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association. 

W. Morgan Churchman spent eleven years associated 
with a leading general insurance firm in Philadelphia as 
a.broker and manager of its Life Department. Follow- 
ing military service he became a member of the Agency 
Department of the company. 

The change in the title of Mr. Schuessler from Assist- 
ant Secretary to Assistant Underwriting Officer was 
made to bring the title more in line with his operations 
in the New Business Department. 


FRANKLIN LIFE 
Frederick and Dobbs Promoted 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of The Frank- 
lin Life Insurance Company, Springfield, Ill. on Febru- 
ary 2, R. A. Frederick, Secretary of the Company, was 
elevated to the position of Vice President-Secretary and 
Hoyt N. Dobbs of the Investment Department was made 
Assistant Treasurer. 

Mr. Frederick became associated with The Franklin 
in 1923, shortly after his graduation from the University 
of Illinois. Since then he has served as Assistant Ac- 
tuary, Assistant Secretary and since 1943 as Secretary. 
He will continue to handle his current duties, and in 
his new capacity will serve as Administrative Assistant 
to Chas. E. Becker, President of the Company. 

Mr. Dobbs joined the Franklin Investment Depart- 
ment last July. He was for a number of years associate: 
with the Prudential Insurance Company of America in 
their Mortgage Loan, Legal and Property Departments 
During the war he served as Lt. Commander in thie 
United States Navy, and after his separation from tli 
service was for three years connected with the H. + 
Kress Company of New York, operating out of thet 
Manhattan office in the real estate and appraisal depart 
ments. Concurrent with his elevation to the post « 
Assistant Treasurer, Mr. Dobbs was made a membe: 
of the Franklin Life Finance Committee. 
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LAFAYETTE LIFE 


Executive Changes 


Following the annual meeting of the policyholders 
of The Lafayette Life Insurance Company, Lafayette, 
Ind. on January 11, 1949, the Board of Directors elected 
the following officers: F. L. Alexander, Chairman of 
the Board; IE. L. Marshall, President; J. W. Link, 
Vice President; IF. M. Kuipers, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr. Alexander, who now becomes Chairman of the 
Board after nearly twenty years as President, came 
with The Lafayette Life in 1911 as a field representative 
following eight years in a similar capacity for the New 
York Life. Prior to becoming President in 1929, he 
had been Comptroller for 8 years and Vice President 
for 5 years. Mr. Alexander served two terms as Presi- 
dent of the Indiana Association of Legal Reserve Life 
Companies and also as Indiana’s Vice President of the 
American Life Convention. He has been active in the 
civic life of the city, having been President of Rotary 
Club and Director of the Chamber of Commerce. 

The company’s incoming President, E. L. Marshall, 
has been its Vice President since 1929. Prior to his mov- 
ing to Lafayette to assume his duties as Vice President 
of the company, he had lived in Des Moines, lowa for 
a number of years where he had established a national 
reputation as Insurance Consultant in actuarial matters 
and in insurance law. He is a fellow of the Actuarial 
Society of America, and of the American Institute of 
Actuaries, having served for a number of years on the 
Board of Governors of the latter organization; and is a 
member of the Permanent Committee of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Actuaries. He is author of a book 
for Juvenile Insurance that has had international dis- 
tribution. 

The company’s new Vice President, Mr. Link, began 
his life insurance career with the Lafayette Life in 1913. 
He has been a member of the Board of Directors 
since 1931 and Secretary since 1935. As Vice President 
he is also a member of the company’s Executive, Under- 
writing and Agency Committees. He has been active in 
civic matters in the city and is now President of the 
Kiwanis Club. 

Secretary-Treasurer, F. M. Kuipers, has been with 
the company more than 37 years, and its Treasurer 
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PORTLAND MAINE HOME OFFICE 


ROLLAND E. IRISH, President 
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since 1941. He now takes over the duties of the Secre- 
tary in addition to those of Treasurer. He has also been 
active in local civic matters and was President of the 
Board of Directors of the local Y.M.C.A. for three years. 

J. Kenneth Kensinger continues as Manager of the 
Investment Department, Randall G. Yeager as Super- 
intendent of Agencies, Dr. H. J. Laws as Medical 
Director, G. E. Stewart as Cashier, and R. S. Worden 
as Supervisor of the Underwriting and Policy Issue 
Department. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL 


Clayton V. P. 


Charles T. Clayton has recently been elected a Vice- 
President of Liberty National Life Insurance Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama, it has been announced by Frank 
P. Samford, President. He was elected at the January 
meeting of the Board of Directors and assumed his new 
duties on February 1. 

Mr. Clayton has been continuously associated with 
Liberty National since 1929 having served as agent, 
field supervisor, manager and, most recently, as D1- 
vision Manager of all of the Company’s offices in Ten- 
nessee. Since 1933 Mr. Clayton has resided in Memphis, 
Tennessee. He is a former president of the Memphis 
Life Underwriters Association and is currently president 
of the Memphis Life Managers Association. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Executive Changes 


Announcement has been made by the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Springfield, that five 
home office staff members received promotions at the 
directors meeting (Jan. 26). By election, Dr. Howard 
B. Brown, formerly associate ‘medical director, becomes 
medical director, succeeding Dr. Morton Snow, retired ; 
and Walter C. Sullivan, formerly assistant counsel, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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And why shouldn’t we? 
We're not the biggest, but 
we're a long way from be- 
ing the smallest. American 
United Life has all the ad- 
vantages bigness can give it: an operation 
in 21 States which gives us a desirable 
geographical distribution of risks .. . 
we're old enough (1877) to have stability 
and experience . . . over 400 million dol- 
lars of insurance in force and assets of 
over 80 million dollars, a solid opportu- 
nity for diversified investments without 
the headaches of investing huge sums in 
a low-interest market. We're big enough 
to be efficient and small enough to know 
our agents and policyholders. 





AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL—Continued 


was made associate counsel. By appointment, Michael 
Marchese, assistant secretary, was advanced to the po- 
sition of underwriting secretary. Lawrence H. Shough- 
rue, formerly agency assistant, and Horace A. Quimby, 
formerly manager, agency record department, were pro- 
moted to assistant agency secretaries. 

Dr. Brown became assistant medical director in 1931 
and was made associate medical director in 1941. He 
is a member of the Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors and of their committee on X-ray and electro- 
cardiographic procedure, and a member of the medical 
section of the American Life Convention. From 1942-5 
he was chairman of the medical division, Springfield 
Civilian Defense; and from 1940-8, chairman, medical 
subcommittee, Springfield Red Cross. 

Mr. Sullivan joined the company in 1919 and soon 
thereafter became secretary to Henry Loeb, who was 
then vice president. In 1925 he transferred to the law 
department and was appointed an attorney for the com- 
pany in 1931. He became assistant counsel in January, 
1943. 

Mr. Marchese entered the Massachusetts Mutual in 
1913 and was assigned to the actuarial department. 
After Army service he was made a _ stenographer- 
underwriter in the medical department. He was ap- 
pointed manager of the underwriting department in 1933 
and became assistant secretary in 1937. A member of the 
Home Office Underwriter’s Association, he has con- 
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tributed papers on general underwriting subjects and one 
major paper on “Wartime Underwriting.” 

Mr. Shoughrue joined the company in 1924 as « 
clerk in the medical department, and was transferred 
to agency auditing in 1930. He became agency auditor 
in 1934, and gained much knowledge of agency manage- 
ment through visiting the company’s agencies on audit 
ing trips. He was transferred to the agency department 
and appointed agency assistant in 1940. 

Mr. Quimby joined the company in 1917 as a clerk 
in the mathematical department. In 1920 he was trans- 
ferred to the auditing department, and in 1923 was 
made manager of the agency record department. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Richardson Agency Wins Honors 


The Lexington, Ky. agency of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company of Newark, N. J., with Edgar 
Richardson as general agent, won top agency honors 
in sales, in relation to sales potential. The figure for 
sales potential is derived from the ratio of buying power 
of the agency territory to that of the total company 
territory. The buying power figure is based on the 
net, effective income as indicated annually by Sales 
Management magazine. 

The Richardson agency’s production for 1948 was 
344 per cent of the sales potential for the Lexington 
territory. Always one of the Mutual Benefit’s most 
dynamic agencies, it has consistently been out in front. 
In 1943 the Richardson agency won the two highest 
awards in the company, the President’s Trophy and the 
New Organization Award. That was the first time there 
had been a double winner. Mr. Richardson joined the 
Mutual Benefit in 1912 and was named general agent 
in 1927. Under his direction the agency has become 
one of the most outstanding in the company. Four 
men from his ranks have become general agents in 
other parts of the country. The Richardson agency 
along with the Dennis & Brown agency in Louisville 
have made the Mutual Benefit rank very high among 
all insurance companies for total ordinary insurance 
in force in the state. 

Other agencies with high ratings in the ratio of sales 
to sales potential were the Paul W. Cook agency in 
Chicago with 320 per cent, the Robert E. Olmstead 
agency in Providence with 267 per cent, the Raleigh 
R. Stotz agency in Grand Rapids with 256 per cent and 
the Solomon Huber agency in New York City with 
255 per cent. In cities where there are more than one 
agency, the percentage is determined by comparing the 
total sales potential to the number of agents in each 
agency. In all, 25 Mutual Benefit agencies went over 
the 100 per cent mark. 

The C. C. Otto agency, in Detroit, led the company’s 
agencies with J. S. Drewry’s Cincinnati group second 
in volume of new business paid for. 

Top man on the President’s Club list was Sidney 
Weil, of the Drewry agency, who has been honored as 
the company’s leading agent four other times since he 
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entered the life insurance business with the Mutual 
Benefit in 1937. In second place was M. M. Matson, 
of the F. N. Winkler agency in Cleveland, who has a 
number of firsts, seconds and thirds to his credit. 

For the second consecutive year, the leader in num- 
her of lives written was Kk. Eugene Robinson of Eliza- 
hethtown, Kentucky, a member of the Dennis & Brown 
agency at Louisville. Charles E. Hodgman, of Detroit 
agency, several times the company leader in lives, ranked 
second in lives in 1948, 


Promotions 


Following the annual meeting, the board re-elected 
all officers for one year, made promotions within the 
official status, and elected one new officer. Harry Petty, 
formerly supervisor of the underwriting division of the 
department of issue was given the official designation 
of assistant secretary. \W. Franklyn White was pro- 
moted from associate underwriting executive to under- 
writing executive and George A. Pillman was elected 
assistant secretary. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Dawson Executive V. P. 


Louis W. Dawson, vice president and general counsel, 
has been elected executive vice president of The Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New York, it was 
announced on January 27 following a meeting of the 
board of trustees. 

The position had been held previously by the late 
Alexander E. Patterson, but was not filled when Mr. 
Patterson became president. In his new capacity, Mr. 
Dawson will continue to serve also as general counsel 
and head of the company’s Law Department. 

The new executive vice president joined the law 
department of The Mutual Life in 1928, became as- 
sistant general counsel in 1936 and vice president and 
general counsel in 1938. He has been a trustee of the 
company since 1941, 


MUTUAL TRUST 


New Juvenile Plans 


Mutual Trust Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Ill. announces a new, “Self-Completing Educational 
Endowment,” a unique idea in Juvenile Insurance. 

The policy is issuable at a minimum amount of $1,000 
and a maximum of $5,000. (Not issuable in New York 
or Massachusetts. ) 

It provides monthly income for the child from kinder- 
garten through college, contingent upon the date of 
death or total disability of the Payor before maturity of 
the policy; and in addition pays full maturity value at 
age 18. 

The proceeds at maturity may be placed under settle- 
ment options as desired. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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1948!—Another Good Year 
for Pilot Life 


Pilot Life is proud of its record for 48! Assets 
advanced beyond the $64,000,000 mark—insur- 
ance in force climbed to over $448,000,000. Mor- 
tality was low. Interest rates were good. 
Surplus for protection of policyholders is high. 
1949 looms as another year of great opportunity 
to serve the insuring public through sound life 
insurance service. 


PILOT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. F. STAFFORD, PRESIDENT 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 

















UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado « North Dakota 
California Oklahoma 
Kansas Oregon 

lowa South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 
Nebraska 


If you have what it takes to 
get the job done 


CONTACT US! 
POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SIOUX FALLS SOUTH DAKOTA 
AND 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA KANSAS 
“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES” 



































INSURANCE 





THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
LIFE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE @® TORONTO. CANADA 


Established 1887 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deierred Annuities) 


$1,143,000,600 


*® 


ASSETS 
$366,000,000 











Year 


1908 
1938 
1947 
1948 





Assets 
5,482 
1,015,879 
4,969,740 
6,199,146 





STEADY GROWTH ..... 
OPERATING IN FIVE STATES NOW 


Capital Insurance 
Surplus in Force 
5,482 774,032 


302,266 11,741,911 
1,417,585 74,653,754 
1,719,240 85,129,523 


GROW WITH US 


In Missouri, Illinois, lowa, Kansas and Kentucky. 
We have openings for good personal producers, 
writing a minimum of 60 applications a year, who 
are ambitious and would like a Ground Floor 
General Agency Opportunity. 


Write H. G. ZELLE, President 
MISSOURI 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


705 Chestnut Street 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 





MUTUAL TRUST—Continued 


This is how the policy works: If a client takes out 
a $2,000 Endowment at age 18 policy on the life of a 
child age 1, and the Payor dies before the child reaches 
age 18, then an income of $30 per month will be paid 
for the benefit of the child until the child’s age 2] 
(nearest birthday ). 

When the child becomes age 18, regardless of whether 
or not the Payor is living, the Endowment will mature 
for its face value and the proceeds may be used under 
any of the following options: 

(1) Receive guaranteed cash of $2,000 plus accumu- 

lated dividends ; 

(2) Take four annual guaranteed installments of 

$514.94 each plus four annual installments of 
accumulated dividends ; 
Receive $68.67 the first day of September each 
of four college years and $50.00 monthly for 
nine months of each of the following four years 
plus a matriculation fund from accumulated divi- 
dends. 

In case of the child’s death before maturity of the 
endowment, the face amount plus any accumulated 
dividends will be paid to the named beneficiary. 

This Self-Completing Educational Plan is attached 
only to the Endowment at age 18 and the Endowment at 
age 21. 
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NATIONAL LIFE (VT.) 


Executive Changes 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors, tlie 
National Life Insurance Company of Montpelier, Ver- 
mont, held on January 25, Vice President Edward )D 
Field and Agency Secretary Loriman P. Brigham re- 
tired. Among the new company officers elected were 
Karl G. Gumm from Assistant Superintendent of 
Agencies to Superintendent of Agencies; Norman 
Smyth, Agency Assistant in charge of direct mail ad- 
vertising and J. Edward Deutsch, director of agents 
training, to assistant superintendents of agencies. At 
the same time Adam E. Littig of Bettendorf, lowa, 
who has been assistant superintendent of agencies 1n 
the west, was given the new title of regional superin- 
tendent of agencies. I. Reginald Murray was also 
elected agency secretary; Arthur Kerin and Donald EF. 
McLean, assistant directors of selection; Elmer C 
Warren, director of personnel; Homer Miles, superin- 
tendent of policy loans and A. E. Lucey, associate di- 
rector of publicity. 


Erlandson V. P. 
Harold E. Erlandson, formerly with the Business 
Men’s Assurance Company, has been elected vice pres- 
ident in charge of underwriting of the National Reserve 


Life Insurance Company of Topeka, Kansas. 
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NORTH AMERICAN L & C 
Capital Doubled 


Directors of North American Life and Casualty Com- 


pany, Minneapolis, Minn., recently voted to increase the - 


company’s capital stock from $250,000 to $500,000, 
according to H. P. Skoglund, President. Increase 1n the 
company’s capital structure was considered desirable in 
view of the company's rapid expansion and growth, 
particularly in recent years. All details relating to the 
new stock issue were completed before year end. 

North American Life and Casualty Company 1s cur- 
rently licensed to do business in 31 states and several 
provinces in Canada. In the last 10 years the company’s 
premium income has increased more than_ tenfold. 
North American writes a complete line of life, acci- 
dent, sickness and hospital insurance on both an indi- 
vidual and group basis. Recently the company an- 
nounced a new plan of accident and sickness insurance 
which enables an income earner to set up for himself 
and his tamily a complete program of personal cover- 
age, suited to his own individual needs. Under this new 
arrangement, the individual has the opportunity to pro- 
gram his health and accident insurance by selecting 
from an extensive optional schedule including Hospital, 
Surgical, Medical and Nurse Care benefits in addition 
to Loss of Time, exactly the kind of protection he needs. 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE 
H. O. Changes 


Following a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Pan-American Life Insurance Company, New Orleans, 
La. held on January 18, 1949, President Crawford H. 
[lls announced the following appointments in the Home 
(Othe. 

Charles J. Smith,” formerly Assistant Secretary, to 
Underwriting Secretary. Mr. Smith became associated 
with the Pan-American in August 1915 as a member of 
the Actuarial Department and remained with that De- 
partment until 1919 when he was appointed Manager 
ot the New Business Department. In 1941 he was pro- 
moted to Assistant Secretary in charge of the New 
business Department and later placed in charge of the 
Lay Underwriting Department. 

Gilbert H. Sawyer, formerly Agency Supervisor, to 
Assistant Superintendent of Agencies. Mr. Sawyer’s 
association with the Pan-American dates from October 
1948 at which time he came with the Company as 
Agency Supervisor. Prior to his connection with the 
Company he represented a large mid-western company 
and in 1947-48 served as District Manager of their 
Birmingham, Alabama unit. 

Irwin H. Fust, formerly Agency Accountant, to 
Agency Secretary. Mr. Fust entered the services of 
the Pan-American in 1929 as a member of the Account- 
ing Department and was appointed Assistant Cashier in 
1936. He entered the Agency Statistical Department in 


(Continued on the next page) 
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BULLETINS 


Best's Weekly Insurance Bulletins (Fire, 
Casualty, General or Life) on your desk 
each Monday morning—a review of all 
happenings of importance in the insur- 
ance world. Instructive, concise, accu- 
rate and authoritative. 


$7.50 A YEAR 
For either Life, 


Fire and General, 


Casualty and General 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street New York 7, N. Y. 
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PAN-AMERICAN LIFE—Continved 


1939 and in 1942 was promoted to the position of 
Agency Accountant. 

Richard L. Hindermann, formerly Assistant Secre- 
tary to Director of Sales Promotion. Mr. Hindermann 
joined the Pan-American in 1941 as a member of the 
Accounting Department. He entered the service in 1942 
and returned to the Company in 1946 as a Supervisor 
in the Investment Department, and in January 1947 was 
appointed an Assistant Secretary. Mr. Hindermann 
will handle the sales promotion work of the Company as 
well as the Company publications including the design- 
ing and preparing of sales promotion material for the 
Field Organization. 

James L. Toca, Jr., formerly Purchasing Agent and 
Manager of the Printing and Supply Departments to 
Assistant Secretary. _Mr. Toca entered the services of 
Pan-American in 1921 as Manager of the Multigraph 
Department and was appointed Manager of the Printing 
Department in 1923. Promoted to Purchasing Agent 
in 1945, he was also appointed Manager of the Printing 
and Supply Departments. Mr. Toca handles all pur- 
chasing for the Company and supervises the Printing 
and Supply Departments. 

Harold J. Stephens, formerly Cashier to Assistant 
Auditor. Mr.°Stephens began with the Pan-American 
in 1923. Edward O’Day, formerly Supervisor Premium 
Collections to Cashier. Mr. O’Day became associated 
with the Pan-American as Assistant to the Manager of 
the Conservation Department in 1925. Edward R. 
Arnold, formerly Supervisor, First Year Department to 
Assistant to the Controller. Mr. Arnold first became 
connected with the Pan-American in 1929. 
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PENN MUTUAL 
Executive Promotions 


Willis H. Satterthwaite was appointed Counsel of 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. at the January meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees, it has been announced by John A. Stevenson, Presi- 
dent. As Counsel of the Company, Mr. Satterthwaite 
will have charge of legal matters relating to the Com- 
pany, under the general direction of Robert Dechert as 
General Counsel. 

Warner F. Haldeman as Associate Counsel of the 
Company will continue his responsibilities in many mat- 
ters in the important fields of legal relations with field 
forces, supervisory officials and the public generally, 
and in inter-company contacts and tax matters. Mr. 
Haldeman is Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Premium Taxation of the American Life Convention 
and Life Insurance Association of America. 

Mr. Satterthwaite, after a period of general practice 
of the law in Philadelphia, during which he was active 
in a considerable amount of insurance litigation, 
joined the Law Department of The Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, being appointed Assistant Counsel 
in 1935. He has written articles on various phases of 
the life insurance business and has taken a prominent 
part in the work of several legal, insurance and civic 
organizations. 

Mr. Dechert, whose title was changed to General 
Counsel at the Board meeting, was Vice-President and 
Counsel from 1927 to 1930, and has been Counsel since 
1930. He now assumes the same title which is held 
by Hon. George Wharton Pepper, who in addition to 
being a Trustee of the Company since 1937, serves as 
General Counsel, having held that post since 1910. Mr. 
Pepper’s association with The Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company has continued unbroken since 1899, 
when he became Junior Counsel under General Counsel 
Samuel B. Huey, who was next in line of “legal succes- 
sion” from the General Counsel who had assisted in the 
incorporation of the Company in 1847. 


POSTAL LIFE 


Quadruple Protection 


In line with their expanding agency operation, Roy 
A. Foan, Director of Agencies of the Postal Life of 
New York, announces the availability of two new sales 
tools for its field representatives and brokers. Effective 
immediately, the company is offering Quadruple Pro- 
tection through the use of Convertible Term Riders. 
These are written for periods of 10, 15 or 20 years in 
multiples of 1, 2 or 3 times the base policy to which 
attached thereby providing double, triple or quadruple 
protection. 

They also have available a Family Income Rider 
which may be attached to any permanent form of policy. 
This Family Income provides up to $20.00 per month 
for each $1,000 of base policy for periods of 10, 15 or 20 


years. 
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In announcing these new forms, Mr. Foan said “the 
need on the part of the average American Family for 
adequate protection during their critical years at a cost 
commensurate with today’s budget problems can be met 
with these new forms.” 


PROGRESSIVE LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Progressive Life Insurance Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia was favorably examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Georgia and South Carolina 
as of December 31, 1947, covering the operations of the 
company since December 31, 1943, the date of previous 
examination. The report of the examiners is essentially 
similar to that appearing in Best’s 1948 Life Reports. 


PRUDENTIAL 


Executive Promotions 


In January the Board of Directors of The Prudential 
Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. elected Monroe 
Chappelear and William Chodorcoff as second vice- 
presidents. 

Mr. Chappelear, who is advanced from associate 
general manager of the bond department, will continue 
in that division of the company’s activities. Mr. Chod- 
orcoff, who has been serving as associate comptroller, 
will retain that title in addition to his designation as 
second vice-president, 

Mr. Chappelear, who is known throughout financial 
circles, entered the investment field as a member of The 
National City Co., former investment affiliate of The 
National City Bank of New York. Subsequently, he be- 
came associated with the Illinois Power and Light Co. 
and the Oklahoma Power and Water Co. He joined 
Prudential’s bond department in 1935 and has been 
engaged in industrial investment activities since then. 

Mr. Chodorcoff’s election to a second vice-presidency 
follows more than 18 years of service with The Pru- 
dential. He joined the Company in 1930 and became 
identified with the actuarial and comptroller’s depart- 
ments and last year was named associate comptroller. 

The Board also elected Edwin L. Bartleson and 
Harold E. Dow associate actuaries. Both had been 
assistant actuaries. Robert E. Shalen and Ellsworth E. 
Strock, both chief actuarial assistants, were elected 
assistant actuaries. 

Simultaneously, Carrol M. Shanks, The Prudential’s 
president, announced the promotion of Frank E. Walsh, 
one-time New Jersey budget commissioner, to the newly 
created post of director of group insurance relations. 


Previously, Mr. Walsh had been special assistant to » 


Vice-President E. B. Whittaker, head of group insur- 
ance activities. 

Appointment of Wesley R. Stevens, as superintendent 
of agencies in the district agencies department of the 
company was also announced in January. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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PRUDENTIAL—Continued 


Mr. Stevens who has been serving for the past year 
as manager of the company’s West Hudson territory 
with headquarters in Kearny, N. J., joined Prudential in 
1934. 

He served in various capacities in the home office 
until 1943 when he joined the Navy, returning to Pru- 
dential in January 1946. He was advanced to regional 
manager, Region A, in March 1946 and held that posi- 
tion until he assumed the managerial post in Kearny. 

As a result of suggesting methods to improve com- 
pany operations and service to policyholders, approxi- 
mately 2,100 home office and field employees of the 
Prudential received $38,855 in awards during 1948, 
F. Bruce Gerhard, vice president in charge of general 
office administration, announced recently. 

The totals do not include award figures for the com- 
pany’s 1l-state Western Home Office territory which 
operates an independent employee suggestion system, 
he said. 

A total of 9,316 suggestions were submitted during 
the year, some of which are still pending decision. Ap- 
proved suggestions won cash awards ranging from $5 to 
$1,500. 

Mr. Gerhard estimated monetary savings as a result 
of the approved suggestions will approximate $400,000 
annually and in addition many suggestions will result 
in intangible benefits such as improved service to policy- 
holders and field staffs. 





At a recent home office ceremony, the 1948 “Presj- 
dent’s Suggestion Plaque” was awarded by Carrol \|, 
Shanks to the claim inspection division, the division 
having the highest suggestion point score for the year. 

Now in its 35th year of operation, Prudential’s sug- 
gestion section is staffed by 24 specialists and clerks 
who evaluate and process the more than 700 suggestions 
received monthly. The staff is under the immediate 
direction of John E. Horton, methods analyst and a 
director of the National Association of Suggestion Sys- 
tems. 


RELIANCE LIFE 
H. O. Promotions 


Three home office appointments have been announced 
by the Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 

Robert E. Wood was named Director of Public Re 
lations to head a new department in the organization. 
Mr. Wood has handled publicity and publications work 
in the Advertising Department for 21 years and now 


will expand promotional activities of the company. He 


will continue’ to edit the weekly field publication and 
direct the employees’ magazine. Mr. \WWood spent nine 
years as a newspaper reporter and city editor on Pitts- 
burgh newspapers and a short hitch on the local staff of 
the Associated Press in New York before joining the 
Reliance Life organization in 1928. 














for Women... 


Endowment—Annuity 


at same rates and with 





same benefits as for men 








If the Insured under a Manhattan Life Policy (any plan) isa 
woman and becomes the Payee, she receives, under our Option 
3, the same monthly income for life as a man of the same age. 





Home Office: 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
(Does not apply to Retirement Annuity without Insurance. ) 
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Frank E. Rickel has been appointed assistant Ad- 
vertising Manager to aid Advertising Manager Norman 
|.. Klages. Mr. Rickel has been engaged in advertising 
and publicity work since he graduated from Kansas 
State College in 1940. 


M. Cary Peter, III, has been transferred from the 
branch office in Louisville, Kentucky, to the home of- 
fice as Assistant Director of Training. He will aid Di- 
rector of Training Jack E. Rawles in administration of 
the national program for training of agents. Mr. Peter 
joined the Reliance organization in 1946 as Agency 
Supervisor in the Kentucky Department at Louisville 
alter an intensive training in programming, estate anal- 
ysis and pension trusts with a Louisville agency. 


SECURITY LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


Executive Changes 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Security Life and Trust Company held at its home 
office in Winston-Salem, N. C. Egbert L. Davis, who 
has been President since 1934, was elected Chairman 
of the Board of Directors and Treasurer. Tully D. 
Blair was elected President, W. Grady Southern, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President, and Robert G. Blair, Agency 
Director. 


Tully D. Blair, new President has been Vice-Presi- 
dent and Agency Manager of the Company since March, 
1932. Following the University of North Carolina, he 
was connected with the Pilot Life Insurance Company 
for 18 years. While there he received experience in all 
branches of the business, becoming Agency Manager in 
1925. 

W. Grady Southern, newly elected Executive Vice- 
President, has been in charge of the Company’s Group 
Insurance Department and its Department of Building 
& Loan Insurance since joining the organization in 1933. 
He was made a Vice-President in 1935. 


Robert G. Blair, previously Agency Superintendent 
of the Company, was named Agency Director. He be- 
gan his business career with the Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Company in 1928. 


In proposing the changes in the official line-up to the 
Directors, Mr. Davis made the following statement : 


“We are recommending that some changes be made 
in the officers of the Company and that several additional 
officers be elected at this meeting. Due to the growth 
of the Company, it is in order and I have recommended, 
and members of the Executive Committee have ap- 
proved, the strengthening of our organization to meet 
present needs and the challenge of the future. The 
change is in keeping with this company’s established 
policy of placing responsibility on the younger persons 
of the organization who have demonstrated their ability 
and who are ready for and capable of accepting the 
responsibilities bestowed upon them. This policy has 
served the company well in its consistent and sound 
growth. 
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Happiness 


Happiness has many roots, but 
none more important than secu- 
rity. 

As a life underwriter, it is your 


privilege to help your fellow citi- 


zen achieve financial security. 
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SHENANDOAH LIFE 
Colhoun Director of Agencies 


The promotion of E. Dudley Colhoun to the position 
of Director of Agencies is announced by the Shenandoah 
Life Insurance Company, Incorporated, of Roanoke, 
Virginia. 


Formerly Superintendent of Agencies, Mr. Colhoun 
was elected to his new post by the Board of Directors 
of the Company at its annual meeting held January 28. 


After 22*years in the field as agent, district manager, 
supervisor, and branch manager, Mr. Colhoun entered 
the Home Office in January, 1946, in the capacity of 
Superintendent of Agencies and has held that position 
up to the time of his present promotion. 


Mr. Colhoun has for a number of years actively par- 
ticipated in the affairs of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and was twice elected to its Board of 
Trustees, serving in 1944 and 1945. N.A.L.U. commit- 
tee assignments include: Committee on State and Re- 
gional Associations, 1941-1942 ; Committee on Life In- 
surance Information, 1942-1943; Nominating Commit- 
tee, 1943; Membership Committee, 1943-1944. 


With Mr. Colhoun’s present promotion, the adminis- 
tration of the agency operation of the Company will be 
shared jointly with G. N. Dickinson, Jr., also Director 
of Agencies. 
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TRAVELERS 


Lyman Secretary 


President Jesse W. Randall has announced the ap. 
pointment of Louis R. Lyman as Secretary of the Life 
Department of The Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn., following meetings of the Boards of 
Directors February 7 


Mr. Lyman joined Travelers in 1914 in the Life De- 
partment. After two years of service in World War I, 
he returned to the Company and was named a Junior 
Life Underwriter. He became successively, Under- 
writer, and Chief Underwriter and was elected Assistant 
Secretary of the Life Department in January 1935. 


He succeeds C. Arthur Hackney retiring after 30 


years. 


WESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
New Company 


The Western Mutual Life Insurance Company, lo- 
cated in the Western Life Building, Moline, Illinois, has 
been incorporated as a mutual legal reserve company 
under the laws of the state of Illinois and was licensed 
on January 1, 1949. This company was formerly the 
North Star Life Insurance Society, a fraternal associa- 
tion which began business in IIlinois in 1899. It is the 
first company to convert from a fraternal basis to an 
old line basis under Section 299.1 of the Illinois In- 
surance Code, which Section was enacted by the 1947 
Legislature of Illinois. 


Insurance Written 


The company is writing Ordinary Life insurance on 
the participating plan with amount limits of $500 to 
$3,000. Non-medical is available from 0 to 45. Policies 
issued include the usual Term, Ordinary, Limited Pay, 
Endowment, etc. The waiver of premium is included 
in all policies; cash values in general are available at 
the end of the second year; policy loan interest is 5% 
and annual dividend is scheduled at the end of the third 


year. 
Officers and Directors 


The officers are: President, Frank L. Swanstrom:; 
Vice President, A. N. Ellstrom; Secretary-Treasurer, 
O. R. Christofferson ; Medical Director, Dr. W. Koivun; 
Actuary, Thomas and Tiffany; Superintendent of 
Agents, Verne B. Travis. 


Directors include Messrs. Swanstrom, Ellstrom and 
Christofferson plus Anton B. Ackerson, Emil Berglund, 
Cyrus Churchill, Clyde Parker, Floyd Olson and B. H. 
Wood. 

The company is licensed to do business in the states 
of Illinois, lowa and Minnesota. 

,Commissioner’s Reserve Valuation Method with in- 
terest at 234%. 
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Hiablahts of 1948 


New Life Insurance Paid for .......... 
Increase in Insurance in Force ........ 
BCwOGOS 8 AGSOES ...cccccccccccecceoce 


Increase in Total Premium Income . 


kcdcccen doses eceewvensss See 
61,896,044 
31,007,796 

2,429,027 


Ghowlh in 20 Years 


Income 
IGZB nw cece ccc cccee es §6§30,947,531 
EE re oe 41,379,685 
SEY dnck chia seca crane 


68,783,630 


President Benjamin L. Holland, in his 
annual message to policyholders, said — 


“Phoenix Mutual has long preferred to 
be guided by this basic principle: Quality 
of service to policyholders can be assured 
only when rendered by quality sales repre- 
sentatives. To that end the company has 
pioneered in the development of scientific 
methods for selecting competent repre- 
sentatives. It also pioneered in train- 
ing and equipping them for profes- 
sional service in their chosen career. 





Assets Insurance in Force 
$126,728,633 $ 544,790,819 
237,487,161 658,569,169 
1,016,432,555 


477,891,174 


‘The large majority of company repre- 
sentatives are successful. Their average 
sales production, year after year, is re- 
ported to be as high as any in the business. 
Today an ever-increasing number of them 
are qualifying for the degree of Chartered 
Life Underwriter. Last year more than 
120 Phoenix Mutual men and women re- 
ceived National Quality Awards in recog- 
nition of quality service.” 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

































INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


Executive Changes 


T THE annual meeting of the 

Board of Directors of the In- 
dianapolis Life Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, held in Febru- 
ary, A. H. Kahler, Vice President 
and Superintendent of Agencies, was 
elected President succeeding Edward 
B. Raub, who became Chairman of 
the Board. Mr. Raub was one of 


the founders of the company in 1905, 
while Mr. Kahler became associated 
with the company in 1911 as an 
agent. 

At the same meeting Walter H. 
Huehl, with the company since 1927 
as Actuary, was elected Executive 
Vice President. Charles L. Rouse, 
(1915) was promoted from Secre- 
tary to Vice President & Secretary 
and Paul E. Fisher (1929) was ad- 
vanced from Treasurer to Vice 
President & Treasurer. 



















































































RT Yew CON OO. YeéAR 
DECEMBER S31, 1948 
ASSETS 

Bonds (Amortized Value)........... $40.147,966.99 

U. Government $11,641,551.00 

State and Municipal 1 845.590. .63 

VU. S. Railroad ....... 5,496,618.56 

Public Utilities 12,529,584 .89 

Canadian 2,314,301.31 

Industrial ....... 6,320,320.60 
Stocks (Preferred $2,400,924.95: Common $300,585.50)... ............ .-- 2,701,510.45 
First Mortgages (Farm $1,579, 240. — City $1,587,070.13; 

FHA $5,170,906.94; GI $408,424.33) ........ 8,745,642.06 
Real Estate (Home Office $34,268.83; Sold 

Under Contract $110,113.11) 144,381.94 
Loans on Policies ...... 2,.830,653.10 
Cash in Office and Banks 1,081 ,534.86 
Accrued Interest and Rents 542,494 87 
Due from Ke-Insurance Companies .. 9,970.00 
Deferred and Unreported Premiums and 

Misc. Items (less non-admitted) 197,480.84 

TOTAL $56,401,635.11 
LIABILITIES 

Policyholders Reserves $50,022,630.73 

Policy Reserves aye 

Supplementary Contracts 2,549,446.19 

Prepaid Premiums 1'686'710.068 

Dividends Left at Interest 1,223,816.42 
Premiums Paid in Advance and Accounts Accrued 94,843.26 
Dividends to Policyholders Payable in 1949 

and Reserves for Deferred Dividends 385,782.76 
Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1949 150,000.00 
Reserve for Retirement Plans 886 229.24 
Death Claims Reported, No Proofs, Incl, 

$50,000 Reserve for Not Reported 114,769.73 





Capital Stock Paid Up 


Reserve for Miscellaneous Small Accounts 52,335.91 
Additional Funds for Protection of Policyholders 





4,695,043.48 








written since January l, 
Unassigned Funds— 


I eS 135,793.13 


Contingency Reserve for Participating Business 


1,011,942.31 





3,047,308 .04 





Surplus 
TOTAL 








RECORD FOR 1948 


$56,401,635.11 














H. S. Wilson 
President 





Insurance Yssued, Revived and Increased $ 38,009,447.44 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1948 239 239,957 .37 
Increase in Insurance in Force 21,245,.576.39 
Increase in Assets 2,960,779.04 
Over 
$88,162,738.06 


PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES SINCE 1887 


Bankers Life Insurance Co. of Nebraska 


Lincoln 


Cc. H. Heyl 
Agency Vice President 











REAL ESTATE PUBLICITY 


f THE February 12 edition of [he 
Saturday Evening Post there ap- 
pears an article entitled “Keal 
Estate’s. Mighty Atom” which de- 
tails some of the accomplishni« its 
of David B. Gadlow, California + va] 
estate man. Mr. Gadlow has |\-en 
quite instrumental in handling tra:s- 
actions whereby life insurance com- 
panies, as well as other investing 
institutions, purchased corporation's 
physical property and then leased 
same back to them and for a long 
period of years. 


LAA MEETING 


HE LAAdmen’s part in Recruit- 

ing, Prospecting and Selling will 
be the subject of round table dis- 
featured at the annual 
Eastern Round Table of the Life In- 
surance Advertisers Association at 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City, March 17 and 18. 

Chairmen and co-chairmen, re- 
spectively, of the three round table 
discussions are: “Recruiting,” John 
Brundage, Director of Sales Serv- 
ice for Mutual Benefit, and Kenneth 
L. Brooks, Assistant Director of 
Sales Promotion and Field Train- 
ing, Prudential; “Prospecting, 
Royden C. Berger, C.L.U., Director 
of Advertising, Connecticut Mutual, 
and J. H. Warner, Advertising Man- 
ager, Aetna; and “Selling?” Nor- 
man L. Klages, Advertising Man- 
ager, Reliance Life, and Burt M. 
Langhenry, Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent, Acacia. 

Promotional “tools” to be dis- 
cussed in the session on “Recruit- 
ing” include manuals, booklets, di- 
rect mail to centers of influence, 
newspaper advertising, films, direct 
contact of schools and colleges, and 
advertising in alumni magazines. 

The round table on “Prospecting” 
will cover such material as direct 
mail folders, booklets, newspaper, 
magazine and radio advertising, 
health literature, local advertising, 
employee and sales magazines, and 
prestige building devices. 

Visual sales aids, programming 
material, syndicated material, pro- 
posal forms and conservation ma- 
terial will be discussed at the round 
table devoted to “Selling.” 


cussions 
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AGENCY MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


HOMAS IRVINE, Senior Con- 
| aren in the Company Relations 
Division, Agency Management As- 
sociation, has been appointed Ke- 
search Actuary of the Association, 
it was announced in January by 
lohn Marshall Holcombe, Jr., Man- 
aging Director. Mr. Irvine takes 
over the actuarial activities of E. J. 
Moorhead, who recently was named 
-xecutive Vice President of United 
States Life. 

The further development ot a pro- 
gram of research in the costs and 
compensation fields will receive pri- 
mary attention from Mr. Irvine in 
his new position. His duties will 
include working with the Associa- 
tions Committee on Compensation 
which deals with compensation prob- 
lems of agents, supervisors, General 
Agents, Managers and other field- 
men. Mr. Irvine will also cooperate 
closely with the Committee = on 
Agency Costs in the. study, analysis 
and interpretation of all phases ot 
agency costs. 

In addition, Mr. Irvine will con- 
tinue to instruct in some of the 
Schools in Agency Management of 
the Association. He has been a reg- 
ular member of the teaching staff 
since he joined the Association in 
1946 as a Consultant. He is co- 
author of the recent publication, 
“Recruiting Career Men.” 
laborated = with srice 
Senior Consultant. 

The new Research Actuary is a 
Fellow both of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America and the American 
Institute of Actuaries. He 1s cur- 
rently a member of the Jomt Edu- 
cation and Examination Committee 
of the Actuarial Societies. 

Alfred G. Whitney, economic 
analyst of the Department of State, 
Washington, D. C., has joined the 
Agency Management Association as 
a Research Associate. 

Mr. Whitney, a Harvard graduate 
in economics, will undertake market 
studies in the Research Division. 
Dr. S. Rains Wallace, Director of 
Research, said Mr. 
studies will include economic anal- 


He col- 
Mckuen, 
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Whitney's 


Executive Changes 


ysis, market surveys, studies ot lap- 


sation, buyers’ studies and related 
projects. He will relate these eco- 
nomic factors to life insurance mar- 
keting and distribution. 

In addition, Mr. Whitney will act 
as a statistical consultant to the Re- 
search Division. 

While with the State Department 
Mr. Whitney served as economic 
analyst at the American Embassy, 
Canberra, Australia. His work 
brought him in close touch with the 
industrial and financial life of Aus- 
tralia. He was involved in negotia- 
tions with Australian officials on 
matters such as the proposed charter 
for the International Trade Organi- 
zation. 

More recently, Mr. Whitney was 
attached to the Division of Foreign 
Service Personnel of the Department 
of State. In this work, he was en- 
gaged in evaluation of individual 
performance in all categories of for- 
eign service officers and personnel. 

Also Miss Grace P. Hutchison, 
who joined the Association in 1925, 
and who has been head of the Ret- 
erence Department since 1926, has 
been appointed Research Associate. 


Committee Chairmen Appointed 


George Dunbar, President of the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association, has announced the ap- 
pointment of eighteen committee 
chairmen of the Association for 1949. 

Association committees have 
gained a well-earned reputation as 
“working committees’ ~* because of 
the wide range of contributions they 
have made to the field of life mar- 
keting and agency management. 
The work of all committees is co- 
ordinated at Association headquar- 
ters by Charles J. Zimmerman, As- 
sociate Managing Director and Di- 
rector of Institutional Relations. 


President Dunbar’s appointments 
follow: 

Accident and Health—John W. 
Sayler, Vice President, Business 
Men’s Assurance of America. 


Advisory Committee on Agency 
Management Training—Chairman 
of Association representatives, J. 
Harry Wood, Executive Vice [res- 
ident, Paul Revere Life. 

Agency Costs—W. Rankin Furey, 
Vice President, Berkshire Life. 

Annual Meeting—Robert  B. 
Coolidge, Vice President, Aetna. 


Audit—Raymond W. Simpkin, 
Agency Comptroller, Connecticut 
Mutual. 


Canadian Companies—J. A. Mc- 
Allister, Assistant General Manager, 
Sun Life of Canada. 

Compensation—F. Hobert Havi- 
land, Vice President, Connecticut 
General. 

Cooperation With Other Organi- 
zations—Charles H. Heyl, Agency 
Vice President, Bankers Life of 
Nebraska. 

Education and Training—Ray E. 
Fuller, Agency Vice President, 
Equitable Life of Iowa. 

Field Personnel—Calvin L. Pon- 
tius, Vice President, Iidelity Mu- 
tual. 

Finance—Dudley Dowell, Vice 
President, New York Life. 

Life Underwriter Training Coun- 
cil—Chairman of Association repre- 
sentatives, Vincent B. Coffin, Vice 
President, Connecticut Mutual. 

Membership—Sam E, Miles, Vice 
President, Provident Life and Ac- 
cident. 

Nominating—W endell F. Hansel- 
man, Vice President, Union Central 
Life. 

Public Information—D. Bobb 
Slattery, Vice President, National 
Life of Vermont. 

Quality Business—Grant L. Hill, 
Vice President, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, chairman; C. C. Johnson, Con- 
servation Supervisor, London Life, 
and L. J. Doolin, Associate Manager 
of Agencies, Fidelity Mutual, vice 
chairmen. 

Relations with Universities— 
Sayre MacLeod, Vice President, 
Prudential, chairman; H. G. Ken- 
agy, Vice President, Mutual Benefit 
Life, vice chairman. 





(Continued on the next page) 
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I94ASE 


FACTS and 
FIGURES 


That Speak 


NEW PAID BUSINESS— 


increase 
1947. 


$30,167,112—a 7% 


previous record year, 


INSURANCE IN FORCE— 
$193,622,485 to 


increased from 
$211,902,775. 


ASSETS and SURPLUS— 


are also the greatest in Company’s 
history, 
and $3,800,000 respectively. 


AVERAGE PRODUCTION PER FULL 
TIME MAN— 


increased again in 1948, after a 


marked increase in 1947. 

The Company points with pride to 
its representatives. They are care- 
fully selected, and given careful 
training. They are career life un- 
derwriters who enjoy the benefits 
of this thorough training, a close 
friendly Home Office reli itionship, 
a modern Rate Book, giving instant 
answers for briefs and programs, 
and other important sales helps. 
Lifetime service fees and a pension 
give added security. 


_— 


Indianapolis 
Lite 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, 


INSURANCE 
COMPAN Y 


INDIANA 


A Legal Reserve, Mutual pempany. organ- 
ized in 1 


Over $210,000,000 of Insurance 
in Force 


General Agencies available in Toledo, 
Ohio; Springfield, Illinois; Davenport, 
lowa; and a few other choice cities in 
Indiana, Texas, Minnesota, Illinois, Ohio, 
Michigan, and lowa. 


A. H. KAHLER, Vice President 
and Supt. of Agencies 


EDWARD B. RAUB 
President 


over 


approximately $57,000,000 
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Agency Management—Continued 


Research Advisory—Roger Hull, 
Vice President, Mutual Life of New 
York. 

Two other Association commit- 
tees will continue under their present 
chairmen until spring. They are the 
Committee for Companies Having 
Under $150,000,000 Ordinary In- 
surance In Force, with H. S. Mc- 
Conachie, Vice President, American 
Mutual Life, chairman, and the 
Committee for Combination Com- 
panies of which Guilford Dudley, 
Jr., Vice President, Life & Casualty 
of Tennessee, is chairman. 


Other Changes 
As of year end several other 
changes were made. Foremost 


among these were the appointments 
of two new Assistant Directors: 
Donald E. Lynch and Frederic M. 
Peirce. In his new capacity Mr. 
Lynch will head the centralized 
Public Relations Section, which will 
now include publicity, agency pub- 
lic relations, publications and the 
Manager's Magazine. Mr. Peirce 
has been a Senior Consultant and 
in his new capacity will call on mem- 
ber companies of the Association. 
At the same time Consultants Brice 
F. McEuen and Lewis F. Young- 
blood were promoted to Senior Con- 
sultants. 

William P. Stowe, formerly Man- 
aging Editor of the Manager's Mag- 
azine, has been promoted to Editor 
succeeding H. Fred Monley, Assist- 
ant Director in charge of Schools in 
Agency Management. This change 
was necessitated by Mr. Monley’s 
expanded activities in the School 
program. 


School Schedule 


Seven of these schools will be 
held during this year, the first 
one of which is a Combination 
School and has been completed 
at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edge- 
water Park, Miss. on February 4 
last month. The others are as fol- 
lows: April 4 to April 15, Ordinary, 
Flying ““L” Ranch, Bandera, Texas ; 
April 18 to April 29, Ordinary, 
Moraine-on-the-Lake, Highland 
Park, Ill.; May 9 to May 20, Or- 
dinary, The Huntington, Pasadena, 


California; June 13 to June 24, Or- 
dinary, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City, N. J. and July 25 to 
August 5, Ordinary, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

An interesting comparison of 
financial operations of a typical life 
insurance agency for the year 1947 
with the year 1934 is made in a 
recent Association publication en- 
titled ““Remeasuring Agency Profit,” 
written by Laurence S$. Morrison.* 
In 1935 Mr. Morrison made a finan- 
cial analysis of the 1934 operation 
of the same agency, a moderate-size 
organization located in a city of less 
than one million. 

The 1934 study disclosed certain 
weaknesses— principally clerical in- 
ethciency and a small premium per 
collection which, if continued, would 
have led to excessive renewal ex- 
pense. By 1947, these weaknesses 
were corrected, and the correction, 
it 1s estimated, is now saving the 
agency some $6,000 a year in re- 
newal cost. In 1947, a new weak- 
ness 1s shown: lack recruiting. 
Between 1935 and 1947, almost no 
effective recruiting was done, with 
the result that most of the full-time 
organization is now over twelve 
years old. 

In discussing the value of agency 
analysis, the report states that it is 
‘a method of diagnosis which, when 
properly and thoroughly done, will 
disclose the points of strength and 
weakness in an agency. In short, it 
should assist in the formulation of a 
proper policy and suggest how that 
policy should best be carried out.” 


New Member Companies 


Eight companies have been ad- 
mitted to membership, bringing the 
total to 204 at the present time— 
the highest in the history of the As- 
sociation. These new companies are: 
Empire Life & Accident, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; Manhattan Life, 
New York, N. Y.; Pioneer Mutual 
Life, North Fargo, N. D.; Great 
Northern Life Insurance Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Western 
States Life, Fargo, N. D.; Wood- 
men Central Life, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska; Trygg Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Stockholm, Sweden and 
United Life Assurance Company, 
Ltd., Madras, India. 


———__ 


* We do not have copies. 
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WEEKLY PREMIUM 


OT so long ago someone asked 
me a thought provoking ques- 
tion, “What is the future of 
Weekly Premium Life Insurance ?” 
My questioner sits on the sidelines, 
in pretty contact with all 
branches of the business, and yet so 





close 


far as | know has had no sales ex- 
perience in either Ordinary or 
Weekly Premium Life Insurance. I 
am told he owns a_ substantial 
amount of life insurance, all Ordi- 
nary, he capably fills a responsible 
executive position, and I know him 
well enough to be certain that his 
question stemmed from interests far 
deeper than idle curiosity. 

The question is not a brand new 
one. It crops up from time to time 
and in one form or another in the 
thinking of some of my _ friends 
among general agents, managers, 
and personal producers in the Ordi- 
nary only business. Usually the 
thought comes out in about the same 
tone as that used by the man who 
passionately despised them asking, 
“Why is an onion?” 

Again I am sure that quite a few 
weekly premium agents and man- 
agers more or think within 
themselves, to the detriment of then 
current performannce, that if they 
had it to do all over again they 
would start out as Ordinary agents, 
rather than with a combination com- 
pany. 


less 


Obvious Answer 


So the question my friend pro- 
pounded has some currency with 
segments of the public, and within 
the business of life insurance, and to 
that extent deserves a considered 
answer, 

The answer in turn seems obvious, 
that so long as the Lord continues 
to populate our nation with so many 
people of modest means, there will 
always be a need for good life insur- 
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ts Future 


by R. L. WALKER 


ance in small amounts, with pre- 
miums payable conveniently out of 
a weekly budget. 

But why raise the question as 
though weekly premium life insur- 
ance were a thing apart. Could we 
not rephrase the original question 
for clarity as follows, “Does weekly 
premium life insurance render a 
needed service to the American peo- 
ple commensurate with its cost, and 
which service could not be dupli- 
cated by any other existing means ?” 
Again the answer we believe to be 
true is an unqualified affirmative. 





With this article the author 
concludes the series of articles 
that began in April, 1948. 

If any agent anywhere has been 
helped thereby to achieve a more 
satisfying, a more abundantly suc- 
cessful career, then the author's 
efforts are well repaid. 

There is always much pleasure 
in contributing something to this 
business that over the years has 
been so good to us. 


R. L. Walker 





Now let’s strike out the words 
“weekly premium” entirely and 
again ask the question, “Does life 
insurance—the whole business— 
render a needed service to the 
American people, worth its cost, and 
not duplicatable by any other known 
means?” Over seventy-eight million 
people believe the answer is “Yes,” 
and have backed their belief with 
billions of invested dollars, one of 
the largest composite accumulation 
of savings in existence in the world. 

But get this distinction. The pub- 
lic does not generally speaking even 
so much as recognize the existence of 
a difference between weekly pre- 
mium and ordinary plans. To the in- 
sured a policy whether ordinary or 
weekly premium is a guarantee by 
contract to replace a part of the 
economic loss inevitably sustained in 
his passing. Put your beneficiaries 
on the witness stand. Never have | 
heard the first of several hundred 
beneficiaries to whom I have paid 
claims inquire what kind of policy 
was being paid on. Whether a 19 
year old 20 Year Endowment or a 
brand new 5 Year Term plan, pre- 
miums payable weekly or annually, 
two things they wanted to know and 
only two things, “How much do I 
get, and how soon.” 


The Agents 


What then of the agent. Does 
the average insurance buyer distin- 
guish between classes of agents, ex- 
pecting one quality of professional 
advice and service from one man 
and less from another. Not so that 
you can notice it. 

Instead the public weighs the 
counsel given and the service ren- 
dered by each agent, and public 
preferment increasingly rewards the 
man who does a superior job. 

These seventy-eight million pol- 
icy-owners believe in life insurance. 
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Weekly Premium—Continued 


For the most part they believe in 
their agents. If we can at any time 
summon seventy-eight million char- 
acter witnesses to testify in our be- 
half, then the life insurance business 
as we know and love it, will not in 
our time be placed in serious danger. 


Common Interests 


Is it not then high time that we 
emphasize the common interests of 
weekly premium and ordinary agents 
and see just how closely they are 
getting together in this matter of 
rendering a complete life insurance 
service. 

For one thing ordinary and 
weekly premium policy forms show 
increasing similarities in non-for- 
feiture provisions. The additional 
net cost on weekly premium is not 
out of line considering the small 
average unit size, extra features in- 
cluded, and collection service ren- 
dered. In some instances the two 
overlap in the hybrid forms variously 
called, ““Monthly—Industrial,” and 
“Weekly Premium Ordinary,” etc., 
with premiums payable weekly to 
annually at the policy-owner’s op- 
tion. Weekly premium endowments 
are eliminated with two of our 
largest companies, as not in public 
interest probably because of the 
higher collection cost on propor- 
tionately larger premiums. Every- 


where the trend in weekly premium 
is more protection at less cost with 
better policy features, and more lib- 
eral conversion privileges. Better 
conservation of manpower and busi- 
ness together with increased efh- 
ciency in all operations,.is absorbing 
the cost of better weekly premium 
protection without impairing the 
agents earning possibilities. 

Ordinary agents increasingly rec- 
ognize the legitimate uses of weekly 
premium, and the debt of gratitude 
owed to the debit agent, who with 
his weekly visits in the home has 
played a very large part in educating 
the public to the value of life insur- 
ance. Many insureds who now own 
large programs first learned about 
life insurance from a debit agent. 

In like manner debit agents ac- 
knowledge their obligation to ordi- 
nary agents for their contributions 
to the business, particularly in mat- 
ters of higher learning, and in the 
invention of newer and more com- 
plex coverages. The C. L. U. desig- 
nation has been awarded to many 
debit men, but it 1s unlikely that 
debit men alone would have ever 
started the C. L. U. movement or 
anything comparable to it. * 

I remember the time when the 
Life Underwriters Association was 
predominantly a group of ordinary 
agents. Less than three years ago 
in talking with the president of a 
medium sized company, over 125 
million in force and writing weekly 








Nou- Participating Contracts 


GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
BROKERAGE BUSINESS ACCEPTED 
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GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Opposite Independence Hall 
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premium only, he expressed surprise 
that his company’s men were even 
eligible for Association membership, 
Today is a different story. In many 
local Associations debit men out- 
number ordinary men. Working to- 
gether shoulder to shoulder great 
things have been accomplished for 
the busjness. Important state legis- 
lation on Agents Qualification Laws 
and other subjects have been spon- 
sored and passed, twisting has been 
sharply reduced, and in some areas 
almost entirely eliminated, ordinary 
men have come to respect the good 
work of debit agents, who in turn 
have striven mightily to emulate the 
high professional standards of our 
best ordinary agents. 


Cooperating Competitors 


We readily perceive that these in- 
creasing areas of common interests 
between ordinary and debit agents, 
and the growing spirit of mutual re- 
spect and cooperation between them, 
benefits all agents and results in bet- 
ter counsel and service to the public. 
It is more difficult to comprehend 
that these areas of common interest 
and cooperation were born of neces- 
sity, and forged in fires of the fiercest 
competition existing in any com- 
mercial business in America, 

And the answer as one man sees 
it is that we compete, not in an 
effort to destroy what has been built 
and replace it, but rather integrating 
the protection already owned with 
the new sold, to increase the total 
security afforded. Thereby we ren- 
der better life insurance counsel and 
service to our public, fully assured 
that the man who sells a_ better 
mousetrap, adding machine, or life 
insurance program will inevitably do 
more business than his competitor 
with an inferior product or service. 
That is the good old American Sys- 
tem of “Free Enterprise’ coupled 
with private initiative which in oper- 
ation has given this nation the high- 
est average living standards ever 
known. 

The Life Insurance Business has 
been attacked in the past, and prob 
ably will be again. There are those 
who believe that government can do 
a better job of providing minimum 
security. And if proposals are ever 
made to put the government further 
into the Life Insurance Business, 
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that problem will equally concern 
every agent whether weekly pre- 
mium or ordinary and the policy- 
owners of America. At such a time 
our working together in building 
security for American Homes, and 
our present good public relations will 
serve us well. 


Conclusion 


With this contribution the author 
completes the series started in April, 
1948. We have talked of many 
things that we believe to be funda- 
mental to a successful Debit Career. 
A large part of the space has been 
devoted to training, to the acquisi- 
tion of Knowledges and Skills, to the 
establishment of good working Hab- 
its, and a success Attitude. This 
particular contribution for example 
is nothing more than a discussion of 
Attitude, as related to certain con- 
victions and fixed opinions we all 
should have about our business. 

In this rather abstract discussion 
you find no sales stories, or illustra- 
tions that will help you sell a life 
insurance policy. But your Attitude 
nevertheless can make or break any 
sale you attempt. For example, if 
you love your business, if you re- 
spect its purposes, if you believe in 
it beyond question, then these con- 
victions will impress your prospects 
more than the finest sales story told 
without sincerity. 

Again lacking Knowledge and 
Skills, but believing firmly in “the 
magic protecting power of life insur- 
ance,” you will be impelled to acquire 
more knowledge, which in the telling 
will increase your skills. 

“Men fail in this business not be- 
cause they don't know what to do— 
but rather—because they don't do 
what they know they should do.” So 
herewith best wishes from the author 
for abundant success in your chosen 
profession. It’s a grand job, it’s a 
satisfying job, it’s a well paid job. 
And if these articles have in any 
smallest way helped some debit agent 
toa larger success, then my efforts 1n 
this series have been well repaid. 





The Scotchman awoke one morning to find 
that his wife had passed away during the 
night. He leaped from his bed, ran into the 
hall and called downstairs to the cook, 
‘Mary, come to the foot of the stairs quick!" 
"What is it?" she cried. "Don't boil but 
one egg for breakfast," said the Scotchman. 
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There Is a Reason... 


Why the Wisconsin National Life field underwriter is successful in his 
chosen career— 

He is fully equipped to cover the insurance needs of the buying 
public. 


A complete line of Life, Endowment and Term plans 
Accident and Health 

Hospital and Surgical expense 

Juvenile with Premium Payor Disability 
Non-medical 

Sub-standard insurance 

Insurance on Women 

Retirement Income 

Mortgage Redemption 

Paymaster Plan 

Single premium 

Salary Savings 


We have splendid openings for underwriters in 
Wisconsin—Michigan—Minnesota—lllinois—Indiana 


Write the Agency Department of 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
R. P. Boardman, President Established 1908 


























HIGHLIGHTS 


from 43rd Annual Report 
1948 


INSURANCE IN FORCE ...................-$193,430,472.00 
SUNOS ooo bic sc cc civewnccceseces 99,992,415.82 
EY ob tds idbe de 6h Feeeanderseenneien ion §,792,858.00 


CONTINGENCY FUNDS, CAPITAL AND 
EE 6.0tWh nes 6058.00 5 oe eneesemeees ves 4,579,252.07 


Payments to policyowners and beneficiaries since 


the inception of the Company total $57,680,860.10. 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


250 East Broad Street 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
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MODERN ADJUSTED 
BENEFIT POLICY 








Kver Hear 


a Policy 
Talk? 








‘IT am the Modern Adjusted Benefit Policy — the ideal policy 
use in programming. I offer Whole Life insurance with the amount ani 
the premium reducing at age sixty-one and again, at sixty-six. I can be 
considered as both triple and double protection because the initial amount 


of insurance is three times that enjoyed from age sixty-six and thereafter 
and is two times that between sixty-one and sixty-six. 


“I have been developed to provide life insurance protection in the 
amounts required as the insured grows older. I have a very large advan 
tage over Term insurance to age sixty-five, or to life expectancy, for when 
they expire, my policyowners may need me the most. My plan requires 
a much lower premium to age sixty-one, making it possible for a much 


larger amount of protection to be purchased during my prospects’ pro- 
ductive years when they need it the most. 


“Like standard policies, I offer cash and loan values and paid-up in- 
surance. I pay my policyowners dividends every year and if they wish, 


they can have the Waiver of Premium, or Monthly Income Disability and 
Accidental Death clauses attached to me. 


“You won’t find all of these features in any other life insurance con- 
tract offering permanent insurance and it is surprising how they wo to 
so many prospects. Do you think you can sell me?” 





Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 
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HE total volume of business on 

male and female lives written by 

fifty women underwriters during 
a twelve month period was $17,- 
721,710 with an average production 
per underwriter of $354,434. Pro- 
duction ranges from a high of 
$965,605 to $182,125. 

Total volume on male lives only 
was $13,114,882 or 74% of the total. 
The average production on male 
lives per underwriter was $262,298 
and the range of production $847,- 
771 to $24,340. 

The total volume on female lives 
was $4,606,828 or 26% of the total. 
Average production per underwriter 
was $92,137, and range of produc- 
tion on female lives from $213,354 
to $7,000. 

The median production was 
$314,005 on all lives with as many 
underwriters producing more than 
this amount as produced below this 
volume. 42% produced $200,000 to 
$300,000 ; 32%, $300,000 to $400,- 
000; 10%, $400,000 to $500,000; 
14°, over $500,000 with the three 
top producers establishing a record 
of $965,605, $758,489, and $638,- 
600; one underwriter or 2% pro- 
duced only $182,125 in the selected 
period of time. It is interesting to 
note that 44% produced well over 
the required volume for qualification 
in the Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table. 

A study of the percentage of vol- 
ume on male and female lives re- 
veals that 40 underwriters or 80% 
of the group wrote more than one- 
half of their business on men, and 10 
underwriters or 20% wrote more 
than one-half of their business on 
women. Varying proportions were 
shown throughout the group with 
the extremes of 10% only on men 
and 90% on women by one under- 
writer and 98% on men with only 
2% on women by one underwriter. 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


Report of the Research Commitice 


by HELEN A. PENDERGAST 





In the Part | summary of the material 
compiled, which appeared in our February 
edition, the personal data of 100 suc- 
cessful women underwriters was covered. 
Part Il deals with data on business. 

—Editors. 








The total number of lives written 
by the 50 underwriters was 3,755 
lives. Average number of lives per 
underwriter—/5; with a range of 
295 lives (the highest number) to 22 
lives (the lowest number). 8 under- 
writers or 16% wrote over 100 lives; 
25 underwriters or 50% wrote 50 to 
100 lives, while 17 or 34% wrote 20 
to 50 lives. Total number of male 
lives was 2,254 with an average of 
45 and a range of 204 to 9 lives. 





Miss Pendergast,.who was a member 
of the teaching profession (she has a 
M.A. Degree) before she joined the 
Mutual Life in Baton Rouge, La., in 1942, 
has been very successful in her new 
vocation. Like most successful people 
in the field she has also been active in 
underwriters affairs. She has qualified 
each year for the Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table; was Chairman of the Re- 
search Committee last year and currently 
is Vice-Chairman of the Table and she 
has also written for this magazine before 
(see May, 1947 issue). At present she 
is located in Washington, D. C. 






The total number of female lives 
written by the group was 1,501, with 
an average of 30 lives per under- 
writer and a range of 101 to 3 lives. 

An interesting relationship _be- 
tween lives and volume is shown. 
40% of total lives were written on 
women which account for $4,606,- 
828 volume, and 60% of total lives 
were written on men for a volume 
of $13,114,882. Thus it can be seen 
that on this basis, for an equal num- 
ber of lives on both men and women 
the volume of business on men would 
be over twice that on women, but 
of course not necessarily premiums 
or commissions. 

The average size of policy includ- 
ing all’ lives per underwriter was 
$4,725. 50% of the group averaged 
from $5,480 to $13,173 with 14%, 
of the group averaging over $10,000 
and 30% of the group averaging 
over $8,000. 50% of the group, or 
the other half, averaged $1,715 to 
$5,480 with 6% under $2,000 and 
14% under $3,000. 

As was expected the size of poli- 
cies on male lives averaged higher 
than on female lives. $5,830 was the 
average size policy on male lives. 
The highest average by any one 
underwriter on males was $16,933 
and the lowest, $1,730. It was noted 
by inspection that underwriters who 
tended to write higher average size 
policies on men, also wrote sizable 
averages on women, though there 
were a few exceptions where size 
on women was much below average 
on men. In the case of those writ- 
ing small policies on men, generally 
the size of policy on women was 
small, though six underwriters wrote 
larger or about equal size policies 
on women as on men. 

Average size policy on female 
lives was $3,070 per underwriter. 
The range was from an average of 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Women's Activities—Continued 
$12,320 te $1,165. The underwriter 
who had the high average on women 
clients also averaged $10,106 on 
men. The underwriter who aver- 
aged $1,165 on women, averaged 
only $1,900 on men. 

A detailed chart on the character- 
istics of the group ranking highest 
average size policies on both male 
and female was worked out, showing 
many interesting facts about these 
first ten women. In general their 
business was characterized by fewer 
lives than the average, slightly more 
men and less women, higher pro- 
duction volume as a whole in spite 
of few lives, and family income, 
business and estate insurance, and 
retirement as the prime purposes 
of the insurance. 














i/ Ai 


‘‘The Company has almost doubled in size 


It was thought that a similar ex- 
amination of the lowest ten would 
reveal certain characteristics. The 
following characterize their busi- 
ness: almost twice as many lives 
per underwriter were written as the 
average and three times as many 
as the group having the high aver- 
age policy ; 58% male lives and 42% 
female lives were written compared 
to the 60-40 general average and 
the 70-30 average of the high rank- 
ing ten—in other words, a higher 
percentage of women than shown 
in the other group; total production 
was lower and family income and 
business insurance lacking with an 
emphasis on package sales. 

Data show that the largest per- 
centage of cases written on men fall 
in the age bracket of 26 to 35, 
whereas in the case of women it is 








in the short space of five years. Its financial 
position to-day is stronger than at any pre- 


vious time.’’—From the President's address at the 48th 
Annual Meeting, January 28, 1949. 
Policies in Force—$614,384,607.00 
Assets—$112,512,005.47 
Surplus Funds—$8,072,086.55 
New Policies in 1948—$121,624,224.00 


Paid or Credited to Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries in 1948—$20,343,222.57 


i CROWN LIFE 


Establishcd 
igoo 


Alaska 





INSURANCE COMPANY 





Home Office 
» i 


eroentea 


The Crown Life is now licensed to operate in 

— California — Hawaii — Idahe — Indiana 
Louisiana — Michigan — Minnesota — Missouri — New Jersey 
New Mexico — North Dakota — Ohio — Texas — Washington 





16 to 25. Second place for men js 
age 36 to 45, with 16 to 25 almost 
an equal percentage as third place. 
In the case of women age 26 to 35 
ranked second with age 36 to 45 
showing an almost equal percentage, 
Juveniles take fourth place in each 
sex and account for the same per- 
centage of business. Age 46 to 55 
are fifth place for each group, over 
55 sixth. On total cases including 
male and female age 26—35 accounts 
for 28% and takes first place. Age 
36-45 or 23% is second, with age 
16-25 21.5% of all business. Age 
0-15 is 15% as fourth place, age 
46-55, 10% and last men and women 
over 55 account for 2.5% of total 
business by number of cases. 


Occupation of Insured According to 
Number of Cases 


The occupation ranking first in 
number of male cases is Business & 
Managerial, with 20.2%.  Profes- 
sional and Skilled follow closely as 
second and third with Clerical and 
Sales and Students fourth and fifth. 
Others follow in smaller amounts. 

Cases on females bulk largest as 
Professionals with 24.2% followed 
closely by Clerical and Sales second 
and Housewives as third. Business 
and Managerial was fourth and In- 
fants fifth. 

Combining both sex Professionals 
were the foremost clients of this 
group of women accounting for 
19.55%. Men and women in Busi- 
ness and Managerial positions were 
the second highest clients with a 
little.over 17%. Clerical and Sales 
people and Skilled workers were 
third and fourth providing a sizable 
amount of business. Infants and 
Students followed but had they been 
combined would have ranked second 
in percentage of cases written. 

As a test of the relationship if 
any between occupation of clients 
and volume of production, a survey 
was made of the business written 
by the ten largest producers and 
the ten lowest. Those writing the 
largest amount of business showed 
the following order of occupations 
according to number of cases 
written: (1) (2) Business and 
Clerical & Sales, tied, (3) Profes- 
sional; (4) Infants; (5) Skilled; 
(6) Housewives; (7) Service Men; 
(8) Students. Those having thie 
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lowest production for the twelve 
month period mentioned the follow- 
ing occupations in this order: (1) 
Business & Managerial ; (2) Clerical 
& Sales; (3) Professional; (4) In- 
fants; (5) Students; (6) Skilled 
and Farmers tied. Therefore, it is 
concluded that regardless of volume 
or production women tend to draw 
clients from about the same occupa- 
tional groups. 


Income of Insured 


For men the highest percentage 
of cases written was on those of the 
$2,500-$5,000 income group. Sur- 
prisingly the group earning $2,500 
or less ranked second with the $5,- 
000-$7,500 income group third with 
about the same number of cases. 
Over 50% of the cases written on 
men were on those earning $7,500 
or less. 

Women earning less than $2,500 
accounted for almost half of the busi- 
ness in number of cases written on 
Those earning $2,500— 
$5,000 were a close second with a 
very much smaller amount on 
women earning $5,000-$7,500 and 
a negligible amount on the higher 
income groups. 

Including male and female 37.2% 
business was done on income groups 
of $2,500-$5,000 while 28% was 
done in the less than $2,500 income 
group. 15.5% were in the $5,000— 
$7,500 group and only half as much 
in the next two higher incomes and 
only 3% over $25,000. 65% of the 
cases were written on $5,000 or less. 
24.3% or almost 14 was written on 
men and women earning $5,000- 
$10,000. The balance of about 10% 
on those $10,000 or over. 


women. 


Purpose of Insurance 


Family Income was the purpose 
for which almost % of all life in- 
surance cases on men were written. 
Retirement ranked second, account- 
ing for %4. Clearance Fund and 
ducation were third and fourth. 
Business Protection, Mortgage, Tax 
and Estate, and Employee Benefit 
needs were only slightly touched by 
women. 

In cases on women Retirement 
was the prime purpose, with almost 
half of the cases written to meet this 
need. Clearance Fund was _ indi- 
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The ever-growing goodwill 
which is enjoyed by the Sun Life 
«f Canada is due to the diversity 
aad liberality of the Company’s 
life assurance policies, to the 
character of its representatives, 
and to the promptness and effi- 
ciency of its service to policy- 
holders, throughout its entire 78 
years’ history. 


Last year alone, payments 
amounting to more than $100,000,- 
000 were made to Sun Life policy- 
holders and beneficiaries. 


THE SUN LIFE STORY of 
1948 is made up of many thousands 
of individual records, each a simple 
human document, yet of vital 
importance to those concerned: 


The Story of Mrs. M.B.H. 


.. is a tragic one. 
She lost her husband 
in an automobile acci- 
dent and was left 
alone with three 
young children to care 
for. But to her husband, responsi- 
bility reached beyond death, and his 
Sun Life Family Income policy 
provides for the family until the 
youngsters are grown up, and 
then gives to the widow a regular 
income for life. 





C.J.S. Was a Good Salesman 


. who all his life looked ahead. 
Thirty years ago he paid his first 
premium on a Sun Life Retire- 
ment policy. Last October he 


Story of 


Any story of Canada’s largest life assurance company 
—the Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada—is a 
story of “big business” because more than one and a half 
million people the world over are safeguarded by the pro- 
tection and security of Sun Life policies. 


now, at 65, he enjoys the leisure 
that his foresight made possible. 


T.L.M. Bought a Business 


. . and is now his own master, 
He planned this when, on graduat- 
ing from college, he took out a 
Sun Life Endowment for assur- 
ance protection as well as system- 
atic and easy saving. The Endow- 
ment matured recently, providing 
the means which enabled him to 
take advantage of a great oppor- 
tunity. 


No Need of Charity 


In the small industrial 
plant ownedby D.B.L., 
100 employees never 
have to pass the hat 
when a bench pal dies. 
Like hundreds of thousands of 
workers in other industrial and busi- 
ness organizations large and small, 
they are protected by Sun Life 
Group Assurance, an effective in- 
strument for good employee-em- 
ployer relations. 





Yes, there are thousands of such 
cases in the Sun Life story of 
1948 — a story of service to the 
public, repeated year in, year out. 


From the 1948 Annual Report 


Benefits paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries during 1948: 
$105,046,413 


Total Benefits paid since the first 
Sun Life policy was issued in 1871: 
$2,126,737,233 


New Assurances issued during the year: 
$374,652,547 


Assurances in force: 


$4,089,234,182 





made his final business trip and 





agent or from: Sun Life of Canada, 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


A copy of the complete Annual Report for 1948 may be obtained from your local 
Transportation Building, Washington 6, D.C. 








cated in about half as many cases, 
but ranked second. Education and 
Future Fun were third and fourth, 
with little or no Family Income or 
Mortgage. Business Protection and 
Tax & Estate Business ranked very 
low. 

Combined male and female cases 
showed Retirement leading and ac- 
counting for 32.27%. Family In- 


come was second with 20.4% and 


Clearance Fund a close third. 
cation was fifth with 10% 


the whole. 


Many currently stressed needs ap- 
pear to be practically untouched by 
the group of women underwriters. 


(Continued on the next page) 





and the 
other six purposes in relatively small 
number of cases and percentage of 








Women's Activities—Continued 


Underwriters in this group esti- 
mated that so far as volume, rather 
than number of cases was concerned, 
Retirement Income was listed first 
by 20 underwriters, Family Income 
second by '18 and Business Pro- 
tection by 3. In second place, Family 
Income by 20, Retirement, by 13 and 
8 gave Business Insurance. In third 
place Business Insurance appeared, 
then Retirement in number of men- 
tions, then Clearance Fund. 

Obviously, Retirement Income, 
Family Income, and Business In- 
surance are the areas of produc- 
tion bringing the largest volume to 
women. This differs from the re- 
sults of number of cases, and shows 
that had volume been secured for 
each question as well as number of 
lives, we would have had a truer 
picture. 


Types of Policies 


This question did not lend itself 
to study since data showed that an 
interpretation was made in two ways 
relative to a statement asking that 
the total equal 100% in answer. 


Also it was felt that “purpose of 
insurance” gave more pertinent in- 
formation than “type of policy.” 


Relationship of Insured to Underwriter 


Of the cases reported on male 
lives previous clients accounted for 
24.9% of business. In second place 
were referred leads with almost an 
equal number of cases. Cold Canvas 
and Policyholders of the Company 
held third and fourth places. 10% 
were on friends, but relatives, casual 
acquaintances and others provided 
only a few cases. 

On women the order was slightly 
different, with referred leads first 
with 25.2%, and previous clients ac- 
counting for almost as much and 
taking second place. Cold Canvas, 
as with men, was third: friends, 
fourth. Company policyholders were 
fifth and the rest in smaller num- 
bers. 

Considering all business written— 
Previous Clients ranks first, with 
23.5% ; Referred Leads, second with 
22.3% ; Cold Canvas, third with 
16.5%¢. Company  Policyholders, 
friends, casual acquaintances, others, 
and relatives followed in that order. 











SIGNUM INTEGRITATIS 


EVERY LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM 





ABILITY 
BECOMES 





SHOULD INCLUDE NON-CANCELLABLE 
AND GUARANTEED RENEWABLE DIS- 
INCOME 
“INCONTESTABLE LIKE LIFE 
INSURANCE”. DO AS SO MANY LIFE UN- 
DERWRITERS DO—ARRANGE THIS VITAL 
PROTECTION FOR YOUR CLIENTS WITH 
ONE OF OUR POLICIES. 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston - Massachusetts 


“Look Up Our Office in Your Locality” 


INSURANCE THAT 

















62% of all cases written wer» on 
either previous clients, referred 
leads, or cold canvas. 

Fixed conclusions, based on the 
findings of a study of this type, are 
difficult and risky. However, it inay 
be safe to assume that the study 
reveals sufficient evidence of certain 
characteristics of this group of suc- 
cesstul underwriters to draw some 
general conclusions. They may prove 
to have some value in general ap- 
plication. 


Conclusions—Part | 


1. Mature women between the ages 
of 35 to 55 dominate in the ranks 
of successful women underwrit- 
ers, regardless of the number of 
years in the business. A_ few 
younger women show ability, 
and many carry on successfully 
after age 55. 

2. Few women enter the life in- 
surance business before 30 or 
after 50. Almost an equal num- 
ber are attracted to the business 
between the ages of 30-35, 
3540, and 40-45, with a sharp 
decrease after 45. 

3. Over half of today’s successful 
women underwriters have been 
in the business less than 10 
years, yet produce substantial 
amounts of business and enjoy 
sizable incomes if this group 
should prove to be a fair meas- 
ure. , 

4. Women tend to stay in the bust- 
ness 10, 20 and even 30 or more 
years though no evidence 1s 
available in this study on those 
who leave the ranks. 

5. A very high percentage of 
women remain with the same 
company with which they are 
first associated. 

6. Successful women in the busi- 
ness are almost equally divided 
into single, married, and 
widowed, with divorced women 
making a sizable group. Marital 
status seems to make no diftfer- 
ence in success. 


7. A variety of occupational back- 


grounds is found among these 


women. Occupations which re 
quired influencing and guiding 
people, such as teaching, hav: 
given the largest number to th: 
group. Knowledge of family an« 
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financial problems and general 
business training have helped 
no doubt many women to suc- 
cess. 

Education seems to pay divi- 
dends to women who have had 
some college or have graduated 
from college with degrees, not 
only in production and income, 
but in rapid progress toward 
those goals. 

Size of city carries not too much 
weight since there are success- 
ful women in small and metro- 
politan areas alike, but the larger 
cities have produced a_ larger 
under- 


number of successful 


writers, based on production 
and income, than the smaller. 
However about as many are in 
cities under 250,000 as above, 
and in proportion to population 
the record of this group is out- 


standing. 


More women with dependents 
have entered the business than 
those without. Considering the 
trend in age at entrance this is 
not surprising, after 30 
dependents have been acquired, 
and the single girl and others 
without dependents are naturally 
in the minority in any group. 


since 


More women are enjoying the 
freedom from responsibilities of 
others now than indicated upon 
entrance into the business. 

Most women maintain a home 
tor self, or home for self and 
others, carrying responsibilities 
in some measure like any other 
business career. 

ew avail themselves of the 
services of secretarial help ade- 
quate for the office work, paper- 
work, and service attached to 
the business, the majority hav- 
ing no help or only part-time 
secretary. 

Most women underwriters give 
full time to production and do 
not choose or have not had the 
opportunity to move to ad- 
ministrative and supervisory re- 
sponsibilities in life insurance. 
A high percentage are keeping 
abreast of the times, gaining 
knowledge of their profession, 
and following in-service training 
plans in the study of company 
courses, CLU, etc. 
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Successful Sales Careers 
are Stimulated by Advertising 


By N. L. KLAGES, Advertising Manager 


ELIANCE salesmen attribute a 
large part of their success to 


Company advertising. 


The leads produced through 


Reliance advertising, the plans 
developing better interviews, the 


for 
ma- 


terial that presents clear-cut ideas at 
the point of sale and the one hundred 
and one other advertising items that 


build good will and prestige 


for 


agents are part of every Reliance 


Representative’s sales kit. 


These things make their selling job 


a little easier, a bit more resultful 
somewhat more profitable. 


and 


Numerous Reliance agents credit 
from 25% to 50% of their production 
to Company advertising. Last year 
our salesmen ordered 374,848 direct 


mail letters (to mention only 


one 


form of Reliance advertising) that 
produced leads resulting in the sale of 


millions of dollars in business. 


Reliance advertising and sales promotional plans apply to Pro- 
gramming, Business Insurance, Prospecting, Accident and Health, 
Salary Savings, Juvenile, Mortgage, Social Security and many other 
subjects. New material is produced every month in the year and 
enthusiastic letters from salesmen in the field indicate its value to them. 


RELIANCE LIFE. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 





FIELD OFFICES: Asheville + Atlanta 
Chattanooga + Chicago - 
Jacksonville « Johnstown - Los Angeles - 

Nashville - Norfolk - Philadelphia - 


San Francisco - Seattle - 


Baltimore « 
Cincinnati + Cleveland - Detroit - 
Louisville - Martinsburg - Memphis - Miami - Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh - Richmond - St. Louis - 
+ Washington, D.C. 


Tampa 





Mr. Klages, a specialist in life in- 
surance advertising with more than 
twenty-seven years’ experience, 
has worked with hundreds of sales- 
men in the development of many 
practical and profitable sales ideas. 


Charleston . Charlotte 
Houston + Jackson 


Birmingham - 
Harrisburg 


San Antonio 

















16. 


Women are generally active in 
the civic affairs of their com- 
munities. They participate in 
professional and religious ac- 
tivities, and are only moderately 
engaged in social activities. 
With home and de- 
mands this is understandable. 

They are not very active as 
speakers on life insurance and 
related topics, and are not very 
prolific in writing and publish- 
ing, though there are a number 
of notable exceptions in both. 


business 


18. 


19. 


Women do not work 52 weeks 
per year as a group, though 
there are a few exceptions. On 
the average they lose 12 weeks 
from production for vacations, 
conventions, ill health, and 
period of inactivity for one 
reason or another. 

A large majority of women un- 
derwriters are wholly dependent 
upon life underwriting for their 
incomes; only about one-fourth 
not dependent upon this source. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Women's Activities—Continued 


20. Women earn sizable incomes in 


life insurance compared to most 
other fields of endeavor, with 
almost three-fourths of this 
group in the $5,000—$15,000 in- 
come group. Compared to gen- 
eral average incomes of women, 
and many men, they are in the 
“upper brackets.” 


22. 


family cares and activities re- 
lated to living a normal full life, 
to the extent that these actually 
encroach upon their time for 
production of business. Office 
detail and service take time that 
is valuable and this is aggravated 
by lack of adequate help. 

Women who are successful in 
this business know the answers 
to success whether they apply 


guides: Hard and Consistent 
Work, Knowledge, Enthusiasm, 
and Love of the Business, Sery- 
ice, Prospecting, Liking People, 
Determination, Self-I[mprove- 
ment, and Sincerity and Hon- 
esty. No textbook or training 
course could more correctly an- 
alyze the factors in success than 
these women who have earned it 
in the business. 


the rules to themselves or not. 
In a chorus, they voice these 


21. Women are involved in home. 


duties, social and civic activities, Conclusions—Part Il 


Accurate charts and figures are 
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needed to give a true picture of the 
* m ;. * business of these women underwrit- 
“ 
i | | InOoOIS sy an k ers L i fe but a survey of the summary 
reveals some general conclusions. 
Assurance Com an 1. There is a wide range in amount 
p y of production in this group of 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS women underwriters, as is found 
in any other group. A large per- 
A Record of Progress centage show top rank as com- 
: ' vany and national averages go 
Financial Statement with : an average of over $350,000 
December 31, 1948 wanna 
per underwriter in this group. 
ASSETS 
Z IS < . ; « 
Oe i IIIS oo. wuscccncncceccetcodccctccedesce $17,324, 306.44 Aline st halt produced ~aiagy than 
OTHER BONDS— required for qualification in the 
DT 06406906000 06060606665006660065000600066006¢ $1,185,870.77 . T. 
i a are ee 816,556.03 OMDRT 
i. ME COE on 600 60 660000660058 00066006806066 7,827.69 
Sadetigtel ond Milectilameews ... << +ccscccsccccccce ce 29;400.00 _2,539,654.49 2. In terms of volume, the women 
Rh Ria es oe ie LU ds Usd Col eehecabaeehaneees 1,721,208.2 : ca ae 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS— . tend to write almost three times 
BOUND we cecdtoncccccnece cectscescesevesssocecsoeseoee 642,029.01 ac . smece £ . . 
R00 EOE 2,637,934.34  3,279,963.35 as much business on men as On 
ieee eee 4h ' vate. 
DEER 65000506006 06500000-06 os caeneesecssoccscenoeces 150,671.79 WEEE, with A ot them ba rit 
I 323,272.43 473,944.22 ing more than half of their busi- 
REAL ESTATE SOLD UNDER CONTRACT— ' 
cab anbeadaue 72,565.00 ness on men, and only %& writ- 
(ETE ALLE RITE EN IIE 127,079.50 199,644.50 ' Ty ad re 
POLICY LOANS AND INTEREST— ing more than half of their busi- 
Sec € olic CTVES wee eereer ee eeereeeeeeeseseseseseeseseseessssese , , . — . ‘ ; 
ae? ee Seaeeves nw ness on women. Few fell into 
we eg SN ‘ne gh b dbbthbhS 6 b0b0nkbdeb0b66b006 660000606600 741,310.24 a classification of “specialists” 
i i PE.) a6 ocen e660 6 660400 00 000606566008 640660 0600 CS beCO8 495,751.23 > , > 
mek By BO on men, or on women. 
Due and Accrued and Other Assets ........-cececcccessccevcscccseess 80, 348.24 3. In terms of lives, with an av- 
SEG akbecdbedncenhbl cacene kun teheddasMchisyiaunvasde dius $30,862,977.34 erage of 75 lives, it would appear 
LIABILITIES that women write a substantial 
POLICY RESERVES—To meet policy obligations as they become due by . 20 "e Thre * 
Seath, maturity or disability «....++.00eereeeeseeeeeeeeeseseeeneeeses $24,542, 176.62 rea — eee peo re 1s 
re a. we a a eke eh bees ase sas wide riz y QO5 ys Thea 
RESERVE FOR DEATH AND DISABILITY CLAIMS—Upon which proofs vide range from 295 to 22, The 
NM ois al ie ic den Lede eine MNakhaiabuaee hs 308,296.41 largest producers were about 
RESERVE FOR oping I cog ‘ — Notice of Death or Disability had ss eas 
not been received on December 31 .........sssecececccccceccceceecees 58,042.18 equally divided between “just 
PRESENT VALUE OF INSTALLMENT CLAIMS 212.222222020022220) 207,417.21 -) Ra aaa ail ile 
TRUST FUNDS. ooo ccessceersseeesseeeseeccncecnnessnscesneeeny 1,947,590.12 about average,” “extremely far 
POLICYHOLDERS’ pi ail ’ inal : 
Dividends and Savings lefe on Oe ee Oe cee $1,221,890.11 above average,” and “well be- 
ividends due an PT cahehietcn i bbd'deedhbsewude 13,787.58 , . 99 2 . { 
prigmiums and Interest, Paid in Advance .....+....00. 159,557.20 1,395,234.89 low average” in number of lives. 
2 AEE GGT EOE AL IMIR TONE FPWR AS 75,477.03 The mab ¢ are tniotin 
MISCELLANEOUS LIABILITIES ..........scccccccncccncccccnceccceee 164,913.04 Uhe lowest producers tended to 
SPECIAL CONTINGENCY RESERVES .............0000ccceceeeeeeees 300,000.00 write fewer than average num- 
TOTAL POLICY RESERVES AND LIABILITIES ........--.--2-2 000-0. $28,999, 147.50 ber of lives. 
Te as sec adhawedin bis $ 325,000.00 = : 
ay aR NaN SIRE, ARE RRA RIS 7 1,538,829.84 4. The type of business written 
RP ND PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS .......... 1,863,829.84 2 . . 
URES RS FOR - aa and average size policy affected 
TOTAL CHOSE ESE ESE EEE HSH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EHH EHO EES $30,862,977 .34 production volume more than 
Life Insurance In Force .........$123,305,232.00 number of lives. 
: 9. About half the women write 
Increase of Life Insurance in Force in 1948..... . .$3,381,420.00 : 
levbelé ‘ Sel 1948. $2.530.656.00 high average size cases with av- 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries in 1948. . .$2,530,656. erage for all cases ranging from 
LIFE ACCIDENT HOSPITALIZATION HEALTH $5,480 up to $13,173; the other 
ADULT JUVENILE ) . 
* os half, ranging from $5,480 down 
to $1,715. 
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12. 


13. 


Women average much smaller 
policies on women than on men 
—about half the amount—but 
it can be concluded that pretty 
generally those who write low 
average policies on men, do so 
on women; and vice versa, 
though there are some excep- 
tions in each group. 

Women who were distinguished 
by high average size policies for 
men and women tend to write 
fewer lives, slightly more men 
than women, have higher total 
production in spite of few lives, 
and specialize in family income, 
business insurance, and retire- 
ment income. 

Women who were distinguished 
by low average policies show 
just the reverse of the above. 
Women specialize or write more 
cases on men in the 26-35 age 
group, and in the 16-25 age 
group on women. Their second 
largest field on men is from age 
36-45, followed by 16-25, 
whereas with women, second 
was 26-35 followed by 36-45. 
The bulk of all business in terms 
of number of cases, is on males 
from 16-45 and females in the 
same age groups. Women write 
substantial amounts of Juvenile 
insurance. 

Women write the largest num- 
ber of cases on men in the occu- 
pational groups called “Business 
and Managerial,” then ‘“‘Profes- 
sional” then “Skilled.” With 
women it is * “Professional” 
“Clerical & Sales” and “House- 
wives,’ with “Business and 
Managerial” following closely 
after. It is quite obvious that 
the selection of clients is from 
rather high quality occupational 
or professional groups. 
Regardless of volume of produc- 
tion it is concluded that women 
underwriters tend to draw cli- 
ents from about the same occu- 
pational groups. 


Women write more cases on 
men in the $2500-$5000 income 
group than on any other, with 
“Less than $2500” following 
next, and $5000-$7500, third. 
They are not reaching the higher 
income groups according to the 
evidence in any appreciable way. 
The woman market gives the 
underwriter the largest number 
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FRANK C. MARSH, JR. 


CARL F. MARSH, General Agent of McCook, Nebraska, is now 
rounding out his thirtieth year of faithful service with The Ohio 
National. His steady production of quality business places him in 
the front rank of career underwriters. 

His brother, Frank C. Marsh, Jr., an ONLI representative for 


the past several years, is also making great progress towards a suc- 


cessful and profitable career. 
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of cases in the “Less than $2500” 
income group, with $2500~ 
$5000 following and the increas- 
ing income groups in that order. 
Volume would give a slightly 
different picture to this question 
however. But it 1s safe to con- 
clude that few underwriters are 
reaching women with incomes 
over $7500. 80% of the total 
number of cases written by 
women underwriters come from 
income groups of $7500 or less. 

Women write (1) Family In- 
come, (2) Retirement, and (3) 
Clearance Funds on men, and 
(1) Retirement, (2) Clearance 
Funds and (3) Education for 
women clients. Family Income 
is stressed with men, and prac- 
tically half of all business on 
women is for Retirement pur- 
poses. The fields of underwrit- 
ing for business purposes, tax 
and estate protection, mortgage 
protection are scarcely touched 
by this group in a study of num- 
ber of cases, though some 
women showed substantial vol- 
ume in at least business insur- 
ance. 


Bese te UNIY NATIONAL 


A) es LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


15. In terms of volume these women 
write in order of amount: (1) 
Retirement Income, (2) Family 
Income, (3) Business Insur- 
ance, as based on the under- 
writers’ estimates of volume. 


16. Women write according to num- 
ber of cases most business on 
males in the Previous Client 
group, then (2) Referred Leads, 
and (3) Cold Canvas; but with 
women clients Referred Leads 
comes first, (2) Previous Cli- 
ents, and (3) Cold Canvas. 
Relatives, friends and others of 
both sexes supply a_ small 
amount of business. In the over- 
all picture Previous Clients, both 
men and women, take first place, 
with Referred Leads and Cold 
Canvas, second and third. 


One hundred women underwrit- 
ers, human as they are, stand out 
as individuals—diftering widely in 
personal and business character- 
istics. The composite picture of these 
successful women, however, reveals 
a pattern, intricate in design but 
clearly traced, that may serve to 
guide others to success. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 
from our 


105th Annual Report 
to Policyholders 


“Opportunities for investing the 
company’s incoming money on a 
favorable basis were more plentiful. 
Average rate of return on new in- 
vestments showed a healthy increase. 
Net interest earned on mean in- 
vested assets exceeded by a larger 
margin than in recent years the 
amount necessary to maintain all 
insurance and annuity reserves.” 


“New series of policies issued a year 
ago favorably received. New low- 
cost Ordinary Life policy very suc- 
cessful . . . over $30 millions issued 
in 6 months with average size policy 
of more than $12,000.” 


“Company's consistent training pro- 
gram attracting agents of high cali- 
bre .. . graduates of courses finding 
work more enjoyable and more re- 
munerative . . . two-thirds of New 
England Mutual's field representa- 
tives now college men.” 





TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE $2,60!,000,000 
Increase of $162 millions over 1947 
Increase of 116% since the end of 1929 


NEW LIFE INSURANCE ISSUED 259,000,000 


Our second largest year, but along with 
1946, far larger than any previous year in 
our history. 


FEA ee eee 997,000,000 
Increase of $76 millions over 1947 
I i i 931,000,000 


$924 millions of which are policyholders 
reserves, funds left on deposit, and divi- 
dends for 1949. 


TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS 66,000,000 


Including $16 million Reserve for Investment 
Fluctuation. Increase of $5 million maintains 
6.6% ratio of surplus to assets, as in 1947. 











New England 
Mutual 


Lie Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA « 1835 
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EXAMINERS’ ASSOCIATION 


N JANUARY of last year, a group 
of general practitioners in Des 
Moines, lowa, organized themselves 
into a group which was called the 
Association of Medical Examiners. 
The object of this association was 
the establishment of an organized 
group for the improvement of life 
insurance exanuining. 


The membership consists of chief, 
regular and assistant life insurance 
examiners. This organization meets 
the second Thursday of the months 
of January, April and September. 
The officers of this association are 
the President, Vice-President and 
Secretary- Treasurer, who serve for 
a period of one year. The newly 
elected officers are C. Harlan Johns- 


ton, M.D., President, James B. 
Fraser, M.D., Vice-President, and 
V. L. Schlaser, M.D.. was re-elected 


Secretary-Treasurer. The retiring 
officers are Geo. H. Watters, M.D., 
President, and George Finch, M.D., 
Vice-President. 

At the last meeting, January 13, 
1949, Dr. A. E. Johann, Vice- 
President and Medical Director of 
the Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa, gave a talk, the sub- 
ject of which was “Teamwork.” It 
was both interesting and instructive 
and gave the medical examiners 
some insight into the workings and 
problems of the home office medi- 
cal department, as related to the 
examiners. 

The organization has only one 
purpose for its existence ; and that is 
namely, “to improve ourselves as 
insurance medical examiners.” 

The following companies are rep- 
resented in the group: 


ee 


Alliance Life, Chicago, Illinois 

2. American Home Life, Spencer, 
lowa 

3. American Home Mutual Lite, 
Washington, D. C. 

4. Bankers Life of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln 

5. Benefit Association of Railway 
Employees, Chicago 

6. Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mas- 
sachusetts 

7. Business Men’s Assurance Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

8. Central Life Assurance Society, 

Des Moines 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


IN 
IN 


23. 


27. 


22 


ae* 


29. 


30. 


Columbian National Life, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts 

Connecticut General Life, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut 

Connecticut Mutual Life, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut 

Franklin Life, Springfield, IIli- 
nois 

Homesteaders Life Association, 
Des Moines 


Illinois Bankers Life, Mon- 
mouth, Illinois 

Iowa Life, Des Moines 

John Hancock Mutual Lite, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Lincoln National Life, Fort 


Wayne, Indiana 

Lutheran Brotherhood, Muinne- 
apolis, Minnesota 

Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly, 
lowa 

Massachusetts Mutual Lite, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Massachusetts Protective Assn., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York 

Minnesota Mutual Life, St. 
Paul, Minnesota 


Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, 
New Jersey 

Mutual Life of New York, 
New York 

Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, 


Illinois 

National Life, Montpelier, Ver- 
mont P 

New York Life, New York 

North American Life & Cas- 
ualty, Minneapolis 

Northern Life, Seattle, Wash- 


ington 
Northwestern Mutual Life, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Northwestern National Lute, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

Occidental Life, Los Angeles, 
California 

Pacific Mutual Life, Los An- 
geles, California 

Paul Revere Life, Worcester, 
Massachusetts 

Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Peoples Life, Frankfort, Indiana 

Prudential Insurance Company, 
Newark, New Jersey 

Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Washington National Insurance 
Co., Evanston, III. 
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HERE is a dearth or scarcity 

of female help today and this 

scarcity, no doubt, will continue 
until 1952. The evidence of this fact 
is verified in the advertisement col- 
umns of our daily papers. Insurance 
companies, utility companies (tele- 
phone, gas, electric) and commercial 
businesses are daily advertising for 
female help. This situation is not 
severe at our company. In fact, we 
usually have a waiting list of girls 
who want positions with us. Here 
are some factors that have placed us 
in this enviable position : 


1. Salary levels comparable to the 
best in our locality. 

2. Five day week. 

3. 7% hour day (8:15 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. including an hour lunch 
period ). 

4. Liberal vacations with pay. 

. Sick leave with pay. 

6. Earned half-day vacations for 
perfect attendance record quar- 
terly. | 

. Free soup and coffee at lunch, 
Coca Cola or milk—S cents, ice 
cream sundae or pie—10 cents. 
8. Music throughout the office. 

9. Air conditioned building. 

10. Free parking facilities. 

11. Low-cost group life insurance. 

12. Low-cost group hospital insur- 
ance. 

13. Liberal non-contributory retire- 

ment plan. 

14. Suggestion awards. 

15. Full pay on holidays. 

16. General all-around 
working conditions. 

17. Job security—more than most 
companies. 

18. Medical aid in hospital room. 


a a | 


“J 


pleasant 


I have mentioned 18 benefits. 
Probably most companies give some- 
what similar benefits, but I doubt if 
many companies recognize the im- 
portance of the medical care as much 
as our company. We maintain a 
small hospital room equipped with 
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one bed and the necessary equip- 
ment for taking care of minor ail- 
ments. 

As a yearly average, 65% of ab- 
senteeism on account of illness is 
attributed to common colds and after 
effects therefrom. If we could pre- 
vent or eliminate colds before they 
are contracted, we would reduce our 
absenteeism on account of illness at 
least one-half and probably more. 

Here are some startling figures; 
nevertheless, they are facts. There 
is general agreement among investi- 
gators that the average person suf- 
fers at least two colds in the course 
of one year. Considering the popu- 
lation of this country, there are prob- 
ably 300,000,000 colds annually. The 
duration of the simple cold is about 
5 days. Therefore, multiplying the 
number of colds by their duration, 
we find that the people of these 
United States have 1,500,000,000 
days of suffering or actual disability 
and inefficiency. 


Conservative Estimate 


Let’s be conservative and say that 
40% of the days lost from work is 
due to the common cold and after 
effects. A very conservative esti- 
mate would be that one working day 
per annum is lost for each employee 
due to colds. If this is correct, more 
than 60,000,000 days would be lost 
from work due to the common cold. 
At an average of $7.00 per day, the 
loss in wages totals $420,000,000. 
And that is not all! let’s assume each 
family in the United States spends 
on an average of $10 per year for 
medicine and medical care. This 
item amounts to another $400,000,- 
000. It is impossible to figure in 
dollars and cents the cost to em- 
ployers in lost production and dis- 
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DR. F. M. GREEN 
Medical Director 
Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


rupted routine. I think we are safe 
in saying that the common cold is 
costing the American public well 
over one billion dollars per annum. 
It has been estimated that the na- 
tion’s industries are losing $13,500,- 
000,000 annually because of colds. 


Low Absenteeism 


Our company has had less than 
1% absenteeism on account of ill- 
ness for the past two years. This 
low absenteeism is 85% due to the 
manner in which we have handled 
the common cold. Our method con- 
sists of two main factors: education 
and treatment. By education, | mean 
training the employee to seek relief 
at once by way of our hospital and 
special treatment received there. If 
our employees awaken some morn- 
ing sneezing, nose stopped up, or 
slight tickling in the throat, they 
seek treatment at once. We have im- 
pressed on our employees the fact 
that their jobs are very important 
and we seriously need them regard- 
less of how minor their position 
might be, otherwise we would not 
have employed them. A few ex- 
amples : 

One of our young female em- 
plovees came to work one morning 
with generalized abdominal pain, no 
temperature, pulse normal, no vom- 
iting. She was put to bed and 
checked every hour. At the termina- 
tion of two hours an ice pack was 
applied to the right side. At the end 
of three hours she developed one 
degree of temperature and the pain 
began to localize over the region of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Absenteeism—Continued 


the appendix with some tenderness 
in this region. Her family physician 
was called and informed of her con- 
dition. She was transferred from 
our hospital to her home by automo- 
bile. Her family physician took over. 
She was operated the same evening ; 
acute appendicitis. She returned to 
work the 16th day tollowing the op- 
eration. This employee could not 
have received this attention in her 
own home. Following her recovery 
the family physician called me and 
thanked me very courteously for the 
care shown his patient. Please re- 
member this last statement, | want 
to mention it later. 

A female employee came into my 
office one morning very nervous; 1n 
fact she was in a_ semi-hysterical 
condition. I gave her a fairly com- 
plete examination. I suggested she 
should go to her family physician 
and have a few injections of Vita- 
min B*. She replied that about 3 
years previous she developed this 
same condition and her physician 


had given her B’ injections and it 
relieved her condition very shortly. 
Then she remarked she could not 
afford the injections since they 
would cost her $2.50 per treatment 
and that her father was deceased 
and her mother was dependent on 
her for support. I inquired how 
much she could afford. Her reply 
was perhaps $1.00 or $1.50 per in- 
jection. Then I made this statement, 
“How would you like to have 20 
injections for $1.22?” The B* was 
purchased at cost. The injections 
were given, the young lady was re- 
lieved very soon with no return of 
nervous symptoms. I wish to refer 
to this case later, also. 


After Effects of a Cold 


As stated before, a yearly average 
of 65% absenteeism from illness is 
attributed to the common cold and 
after effects. Generally speaking, the 
after effects of a cold; namely, sinus 
infection, otitis media, mastoiditis, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, etc., are not 
produced primarily by the cold virus. 
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This new Sikes “Customized” clerical 
posture chair adds productive hours 
because it promotes all-day work- 
ing comfort as only a Sikes chair 
can. It has the patented Sikes 
“Fixed Floating” seat and body- 
conforming Kradl-tilt back. Finished 
to match any desk; finest wood 
construction. At over 500 dealers. 
Send for circular. 

Sikes “Customized” chairs are 
made for executives, too. Styled for 
the finest offices. 





the SIKES COMPANY, Inc. 


30 Churchill St., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 
For Over 85 Years 
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It is the secondary infections that 
cause the dangerous atter etlects. 
Streptococci, staflococci, pneumo- 
cocci are always lurking in the hack. 
ground. The cold virus prepares the 
way for these organisms by produc. 
ing the inflammation and lowering 
the the respiratory 
tissue. 

The reason our company has less 
than 1% absenteeism on account of 
illness is due to the f we take 


resistance of 


tact 
advantage of this situation by com- 
pelling our help to go to the treat- 
ment center at the first indication of 
a cold. Penicillin and sulta aerosol 
treatments practically eliminate the 
secondary infections. We have not 
had any bronchitis, sinus infections, 
otitis media and mastoids as a re- 
sult. 


Lost—14 Days 


We have in our city a very large 
commercial house employing about 
3,100 people. They are alert, pro- 
gressive and at all times looking for 
those factors which will improve the 
welfare of their employees. Learn- 
ing of our less than 1% absenteeism 
on account of illness, the personnel 
director asked for an appointment 
which was given. They informed 
me that their absenteeism was 3.1%. 
I was very much surprised when 
they related to me that their mini- 
mum time lost from bronchitis tol- 
lowing a cold was 14 days. I would 
estimate that this company could 
reduce their absenteeism to 1% and 
save $210,000 per year if they would 
give their employees the same health 
service which we offer. 

I want at this time to mention 
and explain one thing. Perhaps 
some readers are asking, “Are we 
encroaching upon medical ethics: 
What reaction do we experience 
from the family physician when we 
treat his patient? Are we decreas- 
ing his income? Are we stealing 
his patients?” Certainly not. It 1s 
not our practice to treat chronic 
cases, they are advised to see the 
family physician if such conditions 
are detected. 

We do feel that it is our duty 
and right to protect our boys and 
girls who are serving us so faithi- 
fully. No conscientious and humane 
physician is going to criticize anyone 
for making an effort to relieve pain 
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and discomfort in a dog, let alone in 
a human being. We have never been 
criticized so far as we know. Just 
the opposite has been our expert- 
ence. The family physician of the 
girl who developed appendicitis re- 
quiring an operation called me and 
thanked us for our interest in and 
the action taken in the case of one 
of his patients. The father and 
mother of the girl also called and 
related how grateful they were for 
the care given their daughter. 

The family physician of the girl 
who required B* injections did not 
lose his patient, neither did he lose 
money. She definitely proved to us 
she could not afford the cost. Under 
these circumstances I feel we were 
justified in relieving this employee 
of her nervousness for the sum of 
$1.22. 


Monthly Records 


We keep monthly records of ab- 
senteeism and tardiness classified as 
to departments. These reports are 
very valuable and interesting. When 
the report for January, 1948 was 
given me | noted we had 29 days 
absenteeism on account of illness. 
Thirteen of these days (almost 
50% ) were in one department in- 
volving seven individuals. This ap- 
peared to us very unusual; so much 
so, that we decided to scrutinize fu- 
ture reports very carefully to see if 
this condition was a permanent one. 
In passing, I might say that we 
knew all was not well in this de- 
partment. There was some _ tem- 
porary dissatisfaction and lowered 
morale, this being due to some un- 
avoidable circumstances. I presume 
this department felt a sense of shame 
after reviewing such a dissatisfying 
report for improvement immediately 
was evident. Reports for the last 
two months show no absenteeism or 
tardiness in this department. I think 
this is proof enough that a satisfied 
employee is not prone to malinger 
or remain from work on flimsy ex- 
cuses. | 

A summary monthly report is pre- 
pared showing departmental records 
of absenteeism and tardiness for that 
month. This summary is posted on 
all bulletin boards. By doing. this, 
we feel that we have developed some 
departmental competition relative to 
absenteeism and tardiness. It is pay- 
ing large dividends at present. 
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I would like to relate an unusual 
incident which took place in our 
office recently. The question of 
smoking at the desks had been a 
delicate subject for several years. 
The discrimination of permitting 
men to smoke was irritating to many 
of the girls and was difficult to de- 
fend; moreover, many of the girls 
were wasting too much time in the 
rest rooms smoking. Our controller 
devised a clever psychological solu- 
tion by simply pitching this “hot 
potato” back to the employees. 

A carefully worded announcement 
eliminated the smoking restriction 
but emphasized that abuse of the 
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privilege would henceforth be con- 
trolled by the employee, or the de- 
partment head if necessary, in much 
the same manner as other personal 
or work habits. In other words, and 
here I quote, “less consideration 
would be given to those employees 
who do not give proper attention to 
their work, whether it be on account 
of informal rest periods away from 
the desk, absences, tardiness, wast- 
ing time while talking or smoking, 
loafing or ‘soldiering’ on the job, 
or any other reason.” ‘The result 
has been that smoking is kept to a 
minimum without setting up an un- 
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Just east—and rest—your eyes on the newest 
and greatest of all office typewriters. Never 
has there been such a typewriter as the new 
GRAY MAGIC Royal! 


All glare and glint are banished by that 
Soft, gray tone. From stem to stern. it’s the 
picture of comfort. 


Let your fingers feel that comfort, too—on 





the new, revolutionary keyboard. Feel how 
each key is shaped to the contour of the 
fingers, how it cradles the finger tips. Feel 
how natural, how right! 


But just go down the line of new. improved 
features. See how the new GRAY MAGIC 
Royal betters the best—how Royal succeeds 
Royal as the World’s No. 1 Typewriter! 
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OFFICE EFFICIENCY 





HE control of any section, de- 
partment, or division in any or- 
ganization—regardless of size 
actually resolves itself into a simple 
word—measurement. It is said that 
the possibility of measurement is the 
beginning of all science and since 
office management is one phase of 
scientific management, measurement, 
therefore, is one of the fundamental 
factors. Such a science as office 
management cannot depend upon 
unstable and indefinite planning 
made up of off-hand judgments, 
hunches, luck, etc. The office man- 
ager who operates his department 
on this system will show little or no 
progress. 
A Fair Output 
The measurement ot othce 
operation naturally must start with 
those operations that can be meas- 
ured from the practical standport. 
These: operations, to begin with, are 
those of a repetitive nature, usually 
those that may be measured by 
meter, word, line, page, or some 
other unit that may be common in 
that particular office or business. In 
many organizations the order is the 
unit of measure. In a central tran- 
scription department the record or 
average letter may be the unit. 
Whatever it is, the standard should 
be set by establishing what is a fair 
output under average conditions. 
This may be done by complicated 
time and motion study in the case 
ot the larger organizations, or by 
simpler and probably less exacting 
ineans in the case of the small office. 
in the latter case where actual per- 
lormance standards have not been 
set. a fair output is the amount nor- 
mally done by an average worker 
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STAFF REQUIREMENTS 


ARTHUR B. PORTER 
Office Manager 
Hood Rubber Company 


on a particular job, assuming him 
to be in good health, with experience 
and training on his job. This output 
is variable, since it is affected by 
physical surroundings—noise, light, 
heat, type of equipment used, lay- 
out, flow and volume of work to and 
from the worker, and many other 
factors. Some of those factors in 
themselves are small, but collectively 
given attention will result in size- 
able improvement in the work 
standard. 

Many times we are prone to say, 
‘IT don’t need any standards. I know 
about what a girl can do and that’s 
that."” Many times we can come 
pretty close, but until we have some- 
thing to compare with, we are not in 
a position to prove our statements 
and prove it one must, oftentimes, 
when it comes to a point of increas- 
ing our force and justifying the in- 
crease with top management. We 
seldom have trouble in selling the 
big boss on the need of a layoff, but 
when it comes to an increase he can 
be awful tough and “from Mis- 
souri.” One cannot make a good 
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decision just by looking at a person 
working. We are all acquainted with 
the sort of person who works like 
the very dickens, but goes around 
in circles, accomplishing only half 
as much as the slow-moving plugger. 

Assuming we have acceptable 
standards that have been in opera- 
tion for a long enough time to prove 
they are correct for all practical pur- 
poses, we can now determine 
whether our staff is of proper size 
or if it should be increased or de- 
creased. 


Incentive Systems 


We may be faced with the prob- 
lem of layoffs, hirings, or how to get 
more work out of the same number 
of clerks. In either problem, the 
value of a unit of measure is ob- 
vious. In the case of the office man- 
ager faced with the problem of doing 
more work with no increase in the 
staff, I can strongly recommend 
some type of incentive or bonus sys- 
tem. This incentive may be in the 
form of a straight piece rate or a 
differential piece rate plan where a 
certain average is guaranteed, but 
with a bonus over and above the 
average performance. A recent sur- 
vey revealed that out of 104 stores 
surveyed on customer billing prac- 
tices, 21 were found to pay bonuses 
for production over quota, with pen- 
alties for errors. Quota is often 
based on average past performance 
plus 10 per cent. One large Detroit 
store assigns sufficient accounts to 
require about 4,000 postings per op- 
erator per week. Payment is on a 
piecework basis. Billers may come 
to work as early as seven thirty and 
many go home by two or three 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Staff Requirements—Continued 


o'clock, thus enjoying both financial 
and nonfinancial incentives. These 
working conditions attract more 
mature, dependable billers, many of 
them married women who are in- 
terested in having more time to 
spend at home in the evening. 


Average Efficiency 


It is said that the average non- 
incentive office worker works at 
about 40% efficiency. This may be 
low in some cases, high in others, 
but it is supposed to be a true figure 
for the average. An excellent ex- 
ample of the value of incentives in 
clerical work has occurred in my 
own organization. Our factory op- 
erates on an incentive system and 
such a system naturally requires 
each and every operator's pay to be 
figured separately. Before the war 
some 40 nonincentive clerks in our 
Payroll Department were required 
to handle some 3,600 workers. To- 
day, under an incentive system, with 
6,000 workers, our Payroll Depart- 


ment has only 27 figuration clerks— 
an increase in efficiency of 2% times 
the original figure. 

It is of interest, also, that our 
payroll errors decreased to one- 
quarter of those before incentive was 
installed. Errors decrease because 
when incentives are installed, all the 
connected work has to come through 
more accurate, making the effect of 
incentives felt in contiguous depart- 
ments. 

Right here I must put in a word 
of warning about using a figure 
alone as the sole means of determin- 
ing your staff requirements. The 
office manager who blindly lays off 
or hires new clerks using a standard 
figure alone is certain to find him- 
self in difficulty. It is obvious he 
must carry some insurance against 
vacations, sickness, and sudden 
peaks, and only his past experience 
and judgment can tell him what may 
be ahead of him. Certain service 
departments must carry a surplus 
at times to take care of the surges 
caused by one thing or another. The 
supervisor in the aforementioned 
payroll department would certainly 
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be foolish if he did not carry a few 
extra clerks during the seasons when 
absences due to colds are likely. The 
payroll show has to go on. The ex- 
cess he may carry at times can be 
used for checking the work of other 
workers in the department, or as 
trainers for new employees as they 
come into the department. 


Signs to Watch 


With some risk at being trite, | 
might say there are other signs that 
the office manager has at his dis- 
posal that will help him in deter- 
mining the conditions in his office. 
As the time out for coffee, a smoke, 
or lengthy washroom absences in- 
creases, there is the probability that 
the work is lightening and needs to 
be scrutinized. 

In the final analysis, our control 
comes with the proper use of the 
information at our disposal, such as 
measurements, signs, knowledge, ex- 
perience, and the ability to act and 
do something about it at the proper 
time. 


From an address before the American Man- 
agement Association. 


NEW PLASTIC FINISH 


NSURANCE offices can save wear 

and tear on office furniture, filing 
cases, map cabinets, record contain- 
ers, etc.; and cut down cleaning and 
maintenance costs with a new liquid 
plastic finish that quickly hardens to 
seal a glossy, durable, dust-defying 
coating over surfaces covered. 

The free-flowing liquid is wiped 
on with a clean cloth to desks, chairs, 
windowsills, venetian blinds, lino- 
leum, painted or varnished floors and 
walls. In a short time it hardens to 
form a long-lasting finish, imper- 
vious to heat, cold, alkali, spilled 
liquids and most chemicals. 

Besides protecting and renewing 
the surfaces of furniture, woodwork, 
floors, walls, etc.; the plastic has 
other valuable uses in offices. It 
provides a glossy covering on leather 
or koroseal chairs. It can be used 
to preserve polished brass, copper, 
nickel, bronze and chromium against 
tarnishing. It makes surfaces im- 
pervious to perspiration, weathering 
or oxidation. Developed by the 
Reyam Plastic Products Company. 
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Since you're the man most concerned by that steadily rising curve 


labeled “operating costs,” you're constantly searching for ma- 


chines and methods that will help reduce expenses. 


That’s why Remington Rand now invites you to see the new 


“Foremost” bookkeeping machine in action. 


New from core to keyboard, this completely electrified machine 
produces all your accounting records with new efhciency. New 
mechanical features speed every machine operation. ..new func- 
tional design simplifies each operator motion. RESULT: your 
accounts receivable, payrolls and accounts payable are turned 


out faster — with less effort — at lower cost. 


But see for yourself how the “Foremost” bookkeeping machine 
will force down your “operating costs” curve. Call your local 


Remington Rand representative today. 

“Fashioned for Business Administration” 
tells the complete story. Write for your 
free copy to Remington Rand Ine., 
Dept. BL-3, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 








Res why... 


the new “Foremost” is 
your best bookkeeping 


machine value... 


FASTER RESULTS — completely electrified | 
.. belences computed and printed avuto- 
matically . ..improved automatic tabulation 
ond column selection... new high speed 
spacing, timing and carriage return. 


SIMPLER OPERATION — “one- operation” 
insertion, collation and alignment of forms 
... standard keyboard with only one set of 
numerals ... new organ type, finger-grooved 
keys respond with uniform impressions .. 
completely visible writing line ...new mag- 


- nified register totals assuring easier read- 


ing and transcribing. 


PRODUCES ALL RECORDS — designed for 


~ accounts receivable, payrolls, accounts pay- 


able or any other record. .."snap-on" type 
registers easily repositioned for new appli- | 


cations .. . quickly adaptable to column 
_ @rrangement on any accounting form. 


FUNCTIONAL DESIGN — fashioned for _ 


Maximum ity plus streamlined beauty 






nisms enclosed . .. minimum of fective keys - 
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BOOKLETS 


Pi—Science Research Assotiales 
Catalog for 1949 


A catalog and price list of the tests, 
books and publications published by this 
association including those found most 
popular in previous years in addition to 
those recently published. The books and 
pamphlets are on a variety of subjects 
including: Patterns of Union-Manage- 
ment Relations, How to Select Better 
Employees, Handbook of Job Facts, How 
to Get The Job, and Your Personality 
and Your Job. The tests cataloged are 
designed to measure, among other things, 
Intelligence, Interest and Specific Apti- 
tudes. 


P2—Unified Stationery Portfolio 


A portfolio showing examples of 
matched letterhead sets. The theme of 
the portfolio is that your “outside paper 
representatives”—letters, envelopes, in- 
voices and statements—are all members 
of the same business stationery family 
and should, therefore, all be identified with 
a unifying device or picture or an out- 
standing similarity in typographic treat- 
ment. 


P3—Postal Rate Chart 


A comprehensive new chart complete 
with all changes effective January 1. 
Printed in three colors on card stock, it 
covers all classes of mail and is designed 
for reading ease and accuracy. The chart 
folds for filing convenience and opens 
into a 12” x 18” wall chart for the mail 
desk or shipping room. 


P4—Engineering Your Business Forms 


This booklet is not intended to be a 
complete instruction manual but is rather 
a thought-provoking collection of forms- 
system information. It is designed to 
help in streamlining an organization’s 
paper work to permit maximum efficiency 
in office procedures. 
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NEW PREMIUM BILLING 
FORM 


OORE BUSINESS FORMS, 

INC. through its imsurance 
sales division, has developed an en- 
tirely new form to assist members of 
the insurance industry with their 
repetitive premium billing. These 
forms are especially adaptable for 
use in home offices, branch offices 
and large direct billing agencies 


having a large volume of premium - 


billings. 
Any Number of Carbons 


The new product is a continuous 
multiple one-time carbon set that 
can be readily processed over an 
addressograph machine, tabulating 
machine or typewriter. It is also 
available as a single unit one-time 
carbon set. It is designed to permit 
easy separation of each billing set 
from the other, easy carbon ex- 
traction and, at the same time, is 
constructed to allow all carbon copies 
used in subsequent operations to re- 
main together as one unit, thereby 
solving the old problem of handling 
loose carbon copies. 


The multiple continuous set may 
contain practically any number of 
carbon copies. A suggested set may 
include the following: (1) premium 
due notice (2) reminder notice (3) 
lapse notice (4) receipt (5) agent’s 
commission copy (6) office posting 
copy (7) expiration copy. 

The form has two pasted side 
stubs. One pasted stub holds all 
sheets together as one unit in the 
stub, and the other stub holds all 
the carbons, which can vary in 
length. After the form is prepared, 
the sets are separated and the stub 
holding the carbons is detached along 
with the premium notice, which is 
mailed immediately. The remaining 
parts of the set are held together 
by the other stub in an unpaid file. 


If payment is not received within 
the specified time, the set is with- 
drawn from the file and the reminder 
notice, calling attention to the due 
date, detached and mailed. 


Should the policy be allowed to 
lapse, the same procedure is followed 
for the lapse notice, which sets forth 
the conditions under which the 
policy may be reinstated. 


Procedure Upon Payment 


When payment is received, the 
balance of the billing set is with- 
drawn from the unpaid file, the 


receipt detached and mailed, the 
office posting copy balanced to in- 
coming cash and payment posted to 
the collection record card and _ the 
agent’s commission copy filed alpha- 
betically by agent for commission 
payment later. 

The expiration copy is filed ahea. 
by next due date and is used as the 
signal to prepare a new premiun | 
notice set at the proper time. 

At commission payment date, all 
of any given agent's commission 
copies can be totaled quickly, the 
commission rate applied and a check 
drawn for the commission due. This 
check together with the commission 
copies, representing a detail of all 


—— 





items paid, can be sent to the agent. 
Thus, as part of the billing pro 
cedure the commission accounting 
also is accomplished. 


ee a 


Advantages 


Some of the advantages of this 
direct billing system are: (1) con 
tinuous billing provides speed ot 
preparation (2) all billing, receipt, 
expiration, accounting and commis 
sion payment forms can be prepared 
in one writing operation (3) all 
carbon copies of the premium billin; 
held together as one unit dy the side 
stub instead of loose sheets (4) con- 
servation procedure becomes a by 
product of premium billing (5) auto- 
matic expiration plan calls attention 
at proper date to the need for prepa- 
ration of next renewal notice. 

The various number and style ct 
forms contained within each set can 
be tailor-made to fit the specific re 
quirements of each company. 

In addition to providing insurance 
firms with this efficient method ci 
preparing a repetitive billing, Moore 
Business Forms, Inc. also manufac 
tures a forms detacher which auto 
matically detaches continuous pre- 
mium notices at the rate of 15,00 
sets per hour. If desired, an im 
printer attachment also can be at- 
tached to the detacher to imprint 
on each premium notice additional! 
information, such as the “payin, 
office.” 
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Dear Mr. Fergason: 

| know of your interest tn aptitude 
testing so I am going to serve as a 
voluntary straight-man (woman in 
this case) and ask you a question 
about testing. In my conversations 
with you, you have stated that it 


requires tbout two to three hours to 


administer a reasonably complete 
battery of tests. Now my question: 
Do you find applicants unwilling to 
submit to tests which require so 
much time? 
Yours cordially, 
(Miss) M.B. (Evanston, Ill.) 


Dear Miss M.B.: 

Bless your heart for asking your 
question. I knew (or hoped) that | 
would get one sooner or later—yours 
came sooner so upon your innocent 
head will be heaped a rather long 
answer which goes beyond your 
question. First, let me specifically 
answer your question. I do not find 


-that applicants are unwilling to im- 


vest two or three or even many 
more hours in learning things about 
themselves. Man has spent years 
in developing the science of aptitude 
analysis and its reduction to quanti- 
tative terms. We have three choices 
in selecting employees for jobs— 


(1) rely entirely upon the appli- 


cant’s past experience record as de- 
termined by an application form and 
subsequent interview ; (2) rely upon 
applicant’s past experience as re- 
corder in a qualification record (a 
more complete form of application ) 
and a subsequent diagnostic inter- 
view and verification of personal 
data; (3) a combination of #2 and 
testing following this pattern: 


(1) Qualification record; 
(2) Diagnostic interview (using 
interviewer's guide) ; 


(3) Aptitude test screening ; 
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(4) Vertfication of experience (if 
any), and education (if at the 
college level). 


Often the applicant has had little, 
if any, experience. Quite often the 
past experience is only an indication 
of acquired knowledge in a trade, 
vocation or profession and gives 
little data upon which to judge the 
applicant's emotional and mental 
qualifications for the work at issue. 
Most of us can readily see and under- 
stand the limiting effects of a physi- 
cal handicap in certain types of 
work. But few of us recognize the 
handicaps imposed by an emotional 
pattern and a mental level incon- 
sistent with the work. Ninety per 
cent of the office employees’ failures 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is the third of a series of monthly 
comments concerning office problems. 
The items covered in this column have 
been selected because of their interest 
to our readers. If you have a question 
or a comment concerning office prob- 
lems, Mr. Fergason will be glad to hear 
from you. Your name and your company 
will not be divulged if your letter is 
answered in this column. Obviously the 
Opinions expressed are those of Mr. 
Fergason and not of the editorial staff. 


can be laid at the door of personality 
(emotional make-up ). 

Office work requires in varying 
degrees from “nothing” to “‘consid- 
erable’ the possession of such quali- 
fications as experience, appearance, 
personality, physical attributes, and 
personal characteristics such as initi- 
ative, dependability, self-reliance ; 
sociability ; practical judgment, men- 
tal alertness, etc., depending upon 
the job, its importance and its level 
in the organization. 

A salesman usually requires a 
sociable manner, persuasiveness, 
sound judgment, liking for contact 
work, dominance, self-reliance, con- 
fidence, a quick mind and so on. 
These traits are the traits which can 
be explored through testing. Some 
clerical work may require a person 
who is willing and desirous of work- 
ing alone, who is not too bright and 
alert, who likes details and is de- 
pendable, while other clerical work 
requires mental speed and versa- 
tility, ambition and a_ personable 
manner. These are but rough ex- 
amples intended to point out that a 
gregarious, talkative person on a job 
that requires no contact with others 
inay waste considerable time in 
“visiting” in order to satisfy the 
social urge. A salesman that is “sub- 
missive” and introverted may face 
serious obstacles in his sales efforts. 
A mentally alert, ambitious em- 
ployee on a low level routine job 
will present serious problems of job 
satisfaction unless you can promote 
him to his type of work. A mentally 
slow person is at a decided disad- 
vantage on a job which requires 
quick answers and fast thinking. 

There is one catch in all of this: 
You must know the requirements of 
the various jobs. You have to know 
what you want. It avails nothing 
to explore the qualities of the appli- 
cants or employees and determine 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Around the Office—Continued 


the extent to which these qualities 
are possessed and then completely 
ignore those qualities by placing the 
person on a job where the qualities 
will not be used to a reasonably 
comparative degree of their posses- 
sion. It has always seemed foolish 
to me to possess a ten room house 
and live in only three rooms of the 
ten. Many employees are not fully 
utilized to their capacity with the 
commensurate pay of. the fullest 
utilization. 

Are you convinced? Thanks for 
your inquiry. 

Guy FERGASON 


Dear Mr. Fergason: 

I particularly enjoyed your letter 
o“M.W.E.” and the reply you gave 
to “RE.” concerning tardy em- 
ployees. We held a supervisory 
training program about one year ago 
intended to revitalize the thinking 
about supervisory responsibilities, 
one of which is leadership. Leader- 
ship included setting the example of 
punctuality. Jt worked for us and 
our tardiness problem has greatly 
reduced in importance. We also try 
to see that each employee is suffi- 
ciently busy to encourage their 
reasonable application to the job. 
You know about the devil and idle 
hands. “Work distribution” in my 
opinion is another factor to be added 
to your list of control points. 


B.E.B. (Chicago) 


Dear B.E.B.: 


Thanks for your very kind letter 
and your contribution to controlling 
tardiness. Let me hear from you 
often, even though you may not 
agree with me in future answers. 

Guy FERGASON 

P.S. Did you have to “sever” any 
employees in your successful con- 
trol program? 

G.F. 


RECORD PROTECTION 


VEN a ten-minute blaze can turn ordi- 

nary steel files into sizzling ovens that 
will leave nothing but black flaky ashes 
of irreplaceable records. To enable you 
to make sure your records are safe if 
fire should strike, Remington Rand has 
reprinted their 88-page book “Protection 
—For Operating Files and Records.” It 
tells how to protect valuable records and 
shows certified equipment that has proved 
successful in saving records of every de- 
scription from the hazards of fire. Copies 
are available .on request to interested 
parties 





MICROFILM MERCHANDIS. 
ING AGREEMENT 


URROUGHS Adding Machine 

Company and Bell & Howell 
Company have announced an ar- 
rangement to cooperate in a long- 
term joint manufacturing and dis- 
tributing project. Commencing 
immediately, Bell & Howell Com- 
pany will sell to Burroughs all pro- 
duction of its new microfilm record- 
ing apparatus. Burroughs will dis- 
tribute and maintain this equipment 
throughout the world. 


By offering Bell & Howell micro- 
film apparatus to its customers, 
Burroughs expands its complete line 
of business figuring machines and 
mechanized accounting systems serv- 
ice, while Bell & Howell acquires the 
facilities of Burroughs’ worldwide 
and highly trained business machine 
marketing and servicing organiza- 
t10Nn. 


The microfilm equipment, which 
Burroughs will distribute, will carry 
the Bell & Howell name and will 
consist of a recorder and automatic 
feeder, a reader and an automatic 
processor for volume users. The re- 
corder can reproduce photographi- 
cally both sides of a document simul- 
taneously, can change from 8mm. to 
l6mm. size recordings by a “flick” 
of a switch, and by so doing can en- 
able the user to place on one 100 foot 
roll of film the number of images 
formerly recorded on three. Auto- 
matic feed units make it possible for 
one operator to keep two machines 
in continuous operation, and feed 
more than 300 check-size documents 
per machine per minute. The reader 
is designed for viewing single or 
double images and can magnify at 
ratios of 18 to 1, 30 to 1 and 37 to 1. 
It also includes apparatus to make 
photographic facsimiles, to actual 
size, in a few minutes without the 
use of a dark room. The processor 
can automatically develop, dry and 
spool approximately 30 rolls of film 
without changing the chemical solu- 
tion. In addition to selling the 
processor, Burroughs will also main- 
tain processing centers where cus- 
tomers may obtain film development. 


The contract between Burroughs 
and. Bell & Howell is to run for 20 
years, with an automatic renewal 
privilege. 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


. Composing 

. Direct Copying 

. Duplicating 

. Micro-filming 

. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 


Typewriter, Electric 


. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. 
33. 


34. 


35. 
36. 
37. 


Addressing 
Checkwriting 
Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Stapling 

Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. 
105. 


39. 
40. 
4]. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


30. 
- iF 
52. 
33. 
54. 
35. 
108. 
36. 


57. 


38. 
39. 
60. 


PAPER 


119. 
120. 
70. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 


Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 

Cabinets 

Chairs 

Desks 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Safes 

Stools 

Tables 

Wardrobes 


Card Index 
Duplicator 
Envelopes 
Letterhead 
Policy 
Ledger 
Thin (Copy) 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
63. 
111. 


Accounting System 

Filing Systems 

Fire Protection 

Floor Maintenance 
(Non-Slip) 


. Office Planning 

. Photocopying 

. Record System 

. Sales Incentives 

. Truck Alarm Systems 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


. Business Forms 

. Duplicating Supplies 

. Erasers (Specialized) 

. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
. Loose Leaf Books & 


Systems 


. Marking Devices 
. Paper Perforators 
. Pens 

. Pencils 

. Pencil Sharpeners 
. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


. Cleaning Material 
. Copyholders 

. Eradicable Ribbon 
. Justifier 

. Line Indicator 

. Pads 

. Ribbons & Carbons 
. Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
FS. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


116. 
103. 
117. 

97. 

98. 
104. 

99. 
126. 
114. 
100. 
107. 
101. 


102. 


Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Display Material 
Fire Extinguishers 
First Aid Kits 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 
Percentage Calculators 
Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Recording Door Lock 
Silencer for Dictating 
Machines 
Visual Policy Jackets 





Absenteeism—Continued 


popular law, and more time is now 
spent at the desks. I mention this 
to illustrate how a minor problem 
can be handled to improve the 
morale of the office, which is a con- 
tributing factor to less absenteeism. 


Sterile Air 


As this paper is being written, 
we are in the midst of some experi- 
ments which I value very highly. If 
our findings prove my suspicions, 
we will be able to show ™%% or 
less absenteeism on account of ill- 
ness. Our experiments involve 
methods of freeing air in our build- 
ing of all cold viruses, influenza, 
bacilla and all other harmful bac- 
teria. If our experiments prove 
fruitful, it is our intention to attempt 
to sterilize the air in the sleeping 
rooms of our employees’ homes at a 
very nominal cost to them. If we are 
successful in accomplishing this it 
will relieve the medical department 
of considerable time and _ effort. 
There will be fewer employees visit- 
ing the hospital for treatment. 


I do not know what the percent- 
age of absenteeism on account of 
illness in other companies may be. 
I would venture a guess of 3% to 
5%. All can have 1% or less if they 
interest themselves enough, and the 
cost will not be prohibitive. If you 
really want to stimulate your think- 
ing and act upon this humanitarian 
idea, sit down with your pencil and 
paper and compile a few figures. 
You will no doubt be surprised and 
even shocked at the results. 


Some employers might say, “Dr. 
Green, absenteeism of an employee 
for a few days does not disturb us. 
The other fellow takes care of the 
absentees’ work by working harder 
and longer hours, or the absentees’ 
work can wait until he returns.” I 
maintain this is a very insincere at- 
titude. Such employers are not 
treating their help as they should 
be treated. They will not establish 
loyalty or respect among their em- 
ployees if this be their attitude. 


If it is your desire to lower your 
absenteeism due to illness one thing 
must be accomplished at once. You 
must, if possible, get your medical 
staff interested in your combined ef- 
forts to lower your absenteeism. It 


83 


will be through them and their in- 
terest that will give you your de- 
sired results. 

After you are organized and prop- 
erly equipped, the problem of treat- 
ing colds becomes very simple. For 
companies who have a large number 
of employees, a nurse could accom- 
plish the work under the direction 
of the medical staff, thereby relieving 
the staff of the drudgery part of the 
treatment. After the first aerosol 
treatment, the employee is capable 
of continuing his subsequent treat- 
ment after equipment is set up for 
him. 


The large commercial house of 
which I spoke previously has a corps 
of nurses. One of their duties is to 
call on an employee the second day 
of absenteeism to see if they can be 
of any aid to them. As I stated be- 
fore, the company’s average mini- 
mum loss_of time on account of 
bronchitis following colds was 14 
days. I would make this further 
suggested improvement: if the 
nurses find the employee tempera- 
ture-free, suggest that they see their 
physician at once, if he is equipped 
to give aerosol therapy. If not, see 
that they visit the company treat- 
ment center daily. 


Check Patient 


If this suggestion were followed 
I can assure you that an employee 
will never be absent 14 days because 
of bronchitis following a cold. Prob- 
ably 2 or 3. The nurse should im- 
press upon the patient that so long 
as he has an inflammation in the 
respiratory tract he is subject to 
pneumonia, sinus trouble, mas- 
toiditis, otitis media, etc (which, in- 
cidentally, is correct). In _ other 
words, do everything possible to in- 
fluence the abSentee to secure proper 
treatment at once and not delay. 
How often have we all heard this 
remark, “‘Oh, it is just a cold, | will 
keep going and overcome it in a few 
days” ? Colds are taken entirely 
too lightly. 


No doubt most readers remember 
the horrifying influenza epidemics of 
1918, 1919. Remember how our 
soldiers died by the thousands while 
here in home barracks? Most lay- 
men still think they died from in- 
fluenza. This is not true, they died 
of pneumonia. The influenza bacillus 


prepared the way and field for the 
pneumonia germ. 

No doubt many readers are won- 
dering what this aerosol treatment 
for colds which I have previousl) 
mentioned might be. Since you are 
laymen I will do my best to describe 
this treatment in laymen’s language. 
If it were possible for you to look 
into a person's nose who is suffering 
from a head cold, you would see the 
lining of the nose to be red and in 
flamed and the openings practically 
closed by a swelling of the covering 
of what we call the turbinated bones. 
In other words, the nose is stopped 
up. The first phase of the treatment 
is to apply cotton packs saturated 
with a shrinking drug such as adren- 
alin chloride. This establishes drain- 
age and also prepares the lining of 
the nose for the proper reception of 
the aerosol therapy. 

The aerosol therapy which we use 
consists of propylene glycol fortified 
with 25,000 units of penicillin to 1 cc 
of glycol. This is administered to 
the patient through the nose after it 
has been transformed into a fog or 
smoke. This fog or smoke pene- 
trates the minutest openings or 
crevices in the nose, destroying the 
germs causing the discomfort. At 
the same time this fog or smoke can 
be inhaled deep into the lungs, de- 
stroying any organisms in this part 
of the anatomy. The immediate re- 
lief this treatment accomplishes is 
remarkable. 

I regret space will not permit me 
to review some of the many cases 
which we have treated. Chronic si- 
nusitis and hay fever victims are re- 
markably relieved. The hay fever 
victim is not cured of his hay fever, 
but he can be made fairly comfort- 
able because secondary infection 1s 
controlled. 


With a program such as ours, 
you would be able to lower your 
absenteeism ; not only helping your- 
selves, but raising employee morale. 
] strongly urge that you institute 
similar health plans such as I have 
outlined briefly ; to start in the insur- 
ance industry a humane, greatly 
needed health program which could 
spread to all industry. If all of us 
could help reduce absenteeism in this 
manner, what a beneficial goal would 
be reached ! 


From an address before the Life Office Man- 
agement Association, 


Best’s Life News 
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The National Life Insurance Company on January 17, 1949 began 
its one hundredth year of service in providing low-net-cost protection for 
American families. 

One of the oldest of the 550 life insurance companies in the United 
States now doing business, this Vermont company was the first to signify the 
scope of its ambition by including the word “‘national’’ as part of its title. 
Unique in having its home office in one of the smallest states of the Union 
and in one of the smallest cities of the country, the Company has become 
one of the nation’s hundred largest fiduciary institutions. 

By passing the billion-dollar mark of insurance in force on its 
99th birthday, the Company became one of the 28 life companies in the 
United States in the billion-dollar bracket. 

Sales of new life insurance during the year were $106,588,064, a 
figure exceeded in only two years of the Company’s history, 1946 and 
1947, when impending rate changes accelerated sales. 

In the adjoining panel is the Company’s Annual Financial Statement 
as of December 31, 1948, which stands as a bulwark of strength and as- 
surance to ociieiteabibens, 

For the seventh consecutive year no bond in the Statement is past 
due as to principal or interest and all preferred stocks are current as to 
dividends. 

Improved interest earnings are especially gratifying. They increased 
from 3.08% in 1947 to 3.32% in the year just ended. 

The Company’s holdings of United States Government Bonds and 
bonds and mortgage loans guaranteed or insured by the Federal Govern- 
ment constitute 54.1% of total assets. 

Reserves set aside to meet future payments on policies aggregate 
$339, 566,695, which is an increase of $21,045,229 over the totala year ago. 
The same scale of dividends used in 1948 will continue in force in 
1949, with a liability of $6,067,603 set up for this purpose. 

The surplus of $18,202,550 reflects an increase of $900,734 over 
December 31, 1947. The Company is purely mutual. Now in the billion- 
dollar class, it enters its 100th year, not so proud of its size as of the 
quality of its protection, the soundness of its financial condition and the 
high calibre both of its personnel in the Home Office and of its represent- 
atives throughout the country. 


ERNEST M. HOPKINS, President 


NATIONAL LIFE 


/nsurance Compan ay 


HOME OFFICE ~ MONTPRLIER 
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99th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL 
CONDITION — December 31, 1948 

















ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and in Banks.......... $ 5,230,321 
Bonds: 
U. S. Gov’t.—Direct or Guaranteed. . 38,156,045 
State and Municipal—United States. . 5,538,416 
4, RSS eS 47,232,150 
Dominion, Provincial, Municipal— 
SE an a ee rae 2,177,069 
Industrial and Miscellaneous........ 9,492,309 
102,595,989 
Preferred Stocks at Market Quotations. . 9,203 857 
First Mortgage Loans: 
City: 
EO EE bb cinccdscsenede 149,250,791 
Guaranteed by Veterans Adminis- 
PMiwébdenehccdacedecdses 40,717,320 
IN ccithiin tn ihndia ncn dininie ena 48,859,223 
De steicetbndinscdbeaaeswnden 6,813,092 
245,640,426 
Second Mortgage Loans, fully guaran- 
teed by Veterans Administration .... 4,776,915 
Real Estate at Cost or less: 
Purchased for Investment.......... 2,177,748 
Under Contract of Sale............. $5, 
Home Office Properties............. 189,001 
2,452,257 
Loans on Company’s Policies......... 13,549,501 
Premiums Receivable. ............... 605,372 
Accrued [Interest and Rents........... 2,227,890 
GN GS os dvcbcccocwedecioncses ,607 
Torat Apmitrep AssETS....... $391,734,135 
LIABILITIES 























oe sng aise cidwousesseueseneual $231,983,089 
SI 145 5 wxricmmradlindie ediedlla 73,059,178 
Policy Benciite left for future Income 
PUG 0.0 dé cv nwbebccebacenst 34,524,428 
339,566,695 
Policy Claims: 
In Process of Settlement............ 1,347,612 
Not Reported (estimated).......... 305,000 
1,652,612 
Policyholders’ Deposits: 
Dividends left at interest........... 12,817,227 
Future Premiums Discounted. ...... 10,014,029 
22,831,256 
Provision for 1949 Dividends.......... 6,067 ,603 
Provision for Taxes. ..........e.cccee 627,307 
Agency and Investment Items in Process 582,142 
Pension Reserves—Home Office and 
cn ngiddecchsedaenatee bald 1,319,339 
Other DP. . i veltenes san waaitin 884,631 
TOPAL LZABERSTIBG... 60s ccccess 373,531,585 
Surplus to Policyholders.............. 18,202,550 


$391,734,135 


Bonds and Stocks are included at amortized or other values as prescribed by the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Securities carried at 
$230,139.60 in the above starement are deposited with three States as required 
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MORTALITY 


Change in Leadership 


ISEASES of the coronary arter- 

ies ranked first among the causes 
of death in the amount paid out in 
claims during 1947 by the Metro- 
politan Lite Insurance Company, ac- 
counting for almost $50,000,000 of 
the $244,000,000 total for the year, 
according to the company’s §stat- 
isticians. Chronic heart diseases, 
formerly the leading cause of death 
claim payments, was second with 
about $45,000,000 paid out. Alto- 
gether, the diseases of the heart, 
arteries, and kidneys accounted for 
more than one halt of all death 
claim disbursements last year. Ten 
years ago this group of diseases 
called for about 39 percent of the 
total. 

Cancer was responsible for claim 
payments reaching an all-time high 
of nearly $40,000,000 or for almost 
twice the sum paid in 1937. On the 
other hand, the proportion of claim 
payments for deaths from tuber- 
culosis, influenza and pneumonia, 
appendicitis, syphilis, the diseases 
incidental to childbearing and the 
communicable diseases of childhood, 
has dropped strikingly in the past 
decade. The amounts paid on 
deaths from tuberculosis, for ex- 
ample, dropped from 5.0 percent of 
the total in 1937 to 2.8 percent in 
1947. 


Death claims for accidental in- 
juries totaled more than $21,500,- 
O00 last year. Of this sum, about 
$7,600,000 was for deaths from auto- 
mobile accidents. 

“As the diseases of middle and 
later life have been accounting for 
an increasing share of the claim 
disbursements, payments for the in- 
fectious diseases have been decreas- 
ing relatively,” said Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin, second vice-president and 
statistician of the company. “Much 
of the outstanding improvement in 
the mortality from pneumonia and 
a number of other infectious diseases 
is traceable to the widespread use 
of the sulfa drugs and penicillin.” 


Women and Cancer 


The death rate from cancer among 
women in 1947 continued the de- 
cline that has been in progress al- 
most without interruption for the 
past 15 years, according to statis- 
ticians. Among the company’s white 
female industrial policyholders the 
age-adjusted death rate has de- 
creased from 93.5 per 100,000 in 
1932-1934 to 82.9 in 1947, a reduc- 
tion of 11 percent. 

The trend is viewed by the statis- 
ticians as largely the result of the 
campaign of public education 
through which women have become 
more alert to the early danger sig- 
nals, and have sought medical care 
earlier in the course of the disease, 
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On a Bigger Scale 


Capitol Life Agency Managers and 
their Field Underwriters are discov- 
ering that the West is a vastly pro- 
ductive area. Prospects are brighter 


in a young, vigorous land! 


Consult with us on 


our profit-building Q-V-S Contract. 


THE CAPITOL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


CLARENCE J. DALY Pres. G. A. L’ ESTRANGE Vice Pres. & Agency Director 


Home OFFICE DENVER, COLORADO 








when the chances of cure are more 
favorable. Also noted as an im- 
portant contributing factor is the 
great expansion in the facilitics for 
the diagnosis and treatment of can- 
cer, and in the number of physicians 
qualified for this work. 

A study of cancer mortality 
among the women policyholders 
shows that every age group between 
25 and 74 shared almost equally in 
the improvement of recent years, 
with the death rates at ages 35 to 
64 now at the lowest level on record. 

Evidence of the improvement in 
the cancer situation is also shown 
in reports of higher survival rates 
for cancer patients. In Connecticut, 
for example, women who survived 
for at least five years increased from 
25 percent for those first treated in 
1935, to 40 percent for those first 
treated in 1941. 

“In spite of the gains which have 
been made, about 100,000 women in 
the United States are expected to 
die of cancer and other malignant 
tumors in 1948," comment the statis- 
ticians, “and this death toll, second 
only to that from heart disease, is 
expected to rise as the number of 
older women in our population in- 
creases. Among women between 30 
and 60 years of age cancer is the 
leading cause of death, accounting 
for almost three out of every ten 
deaths. It is among women at these 
ages that the greatest hope for the 
control of cancer exists.” 


UNDERWRITERS GUIDE 
1949 Edition Ready 


HE 1949 edition of Best's Life 

Underwriters Guide is now off 
the press and being mailed to sub- 
scribers. This informative publica- 
tion covers the unusual underwrit- 
ing practices of 188 companies—all 
on one large sheet of heavy paper. 

The “Guide” is available at $1.00 
per copy—reduction on quantities 
from the publishers at 75 Fulton 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. It is a 
valuable tool to the field man, 
agencies, home office agency depart 
ment or the underwriting depart- 
ment, as to the liberality of the vart- 
ous companies, in their underwrtt 
ing. For brokers it is made to order 
(and that isn’t a pun). 
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Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman 


Employer Held to Be Agent of Insurer 
in Explaining Payroll Deduction of 
Group Insurance Policy 


ILLIAM L. HENDERSON, 

was insured under a group life 
insurance contract issued by the de- 
fendant, Continental Assurance 
Company, on November 1, 1941. In 
this suit the beneficiary seeks to 
collect the amount of the policy and 
the company resists on the ground 
that the policy had expired for non- 
payment of premiums prior to death 
of the insured. 

The insurer issued the “master 
policy” to the Illinois Central Sys- 
tem, on October 11, 1941, and it be- 
came effective November 1, 1941. 
Under this policy the insured, who 
was employed by the railroad as an 
engineer, was issued a certificate of 
insurance dated November 1, 1941. 
This master policy provided that the 
premiums were payable monthly in 
advance, and it also provided tor 
a 3l-day grace period. The premiums 
were to be paid by the employer 
but the policy contemplated that the 
employer could require contributions 
of the employees and _ insurance 
would cease at the due date of the 
premium to which employee failed 
to make the required contribution. 
Actually the railroad made regular 
deductions from the insured’s earn- 
ings but in the event he had no 
earnings, he had to pay his monthly 
premium contribution at the city 
ticket office. 

Under the company’s payment 
system it did not pay the employee 
until two weeks after the close of a 
payroll period, i.e. for work per- 
formed January 1 through 15, the 
employee would be paid on January 
51, Henderson became ill on Febru- 
ary 19, 1944, and worked no more 
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from that time until his death on 
June 10, 1944. Defendant, the in- 


surance company, contends that since 


Henderson stopped work in Febru- 
ary, the last deduction made by the 
company was for February premium 
and since he did not make a payment 
during 3l-day grace period in 
March, the policy lapsed. 

Mr. Henderson was informed by 
a clerk of the railroad that he would 
have to pay his group insurance “as 
long as he was not on the payroll.” 
On April 6, he sent Mrs. Henderson 
to the office to pay two months’ 
premiums ; receipts were given to her 
but later the railroad refunded these 
stating that policy had been reported 
for cancellation. 


Although the district court 
rendered judgment for the de- 
fendant, the Louisiana Supreme 


Court held for the plaintiff, bene- 
ficiary under the policy. 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
executive vice-president and general counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 











Mr. Henderson was over 65 years 
of age at his death; he had been 
with company over 40 years; he had 
paid premiums since 1941 ; being an 
elderly man and seriously ill, he 
would undisputably have every in- 
terest in keeping his life imsurance 
in effect. 

Because of the complicated pay- 
ment situation and the fact that he 
received wages in March, the court 
felt that it was “equitable and fair 
that the company should give to the 
employee specific information as to 
when his contribution is required.” 
The court then stated: 


“Group insurance 1s a compara- 
tively new form of insurance, and 
each problem presented to this 
court concerning it should be ap- 
proached with the purpose of giv- 
ing to it every legitimate oppor- 
tunity of becoming a social agency 
of real consequence.”’ 


The court felt that the advantages of 
lower cost insurance and employee 
good will could be defeated if the 
employer by poor administration of 
the insurance could be instrumental 
in causing the insurance to become 
unavailable to the employee. 

The court then held that the em- 
ployer did not discharge properly its 
duty to inform the employee of the 
time that direct contributions would 
be required of him; that this omis- 
sion was the reason that the pre- 
mium payment for March was made 
after the expiration of the grace pe- 
riod, and that this omission of duty 
was attributable to the insurer. In 
other words the railroad company is 
the agent of the insurance company 
in the administration of the group 
insurance program, insofar as the 
facts of this case are concerned. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Legal Spotlight—Continued 


Mrs. Henrietta Neider v. Con- 
tinental Assurance Company, 213 La 


621, 35 SO 2d 237, 2 ALR 2d 846. 


Temporary Insurance Effected by 
Receipt Terminated Immediately 
Upon Insurer's Rejection of 
Application 


Emma Leube had a contract of in- 
surance issued by The Prudential 
Insurance Company in 1937. About 
December 18, 1942, the agent of the 
company suggested to Mrs. Leube 
and her husband the purchase of ad- 
ditional insurance on her life, where- 
upon proper application was made, 
four weeks’ premium for a new 
policy was paid and a receipt issued 
and delivered to the applicant. 

The application was forwarded to 
the home office and received there 
December 24, 1942. The office was 
closed Friday, December 25, Satur- 
day the 26th and Sunday the 27th. 
On the 28th the application was re- 
jected by the company and mailed 
to Cleveland office. On December 
31, Emma Leube received an injury 
which caused her death on January 
7. On January 5, the agent had at- 
tempted to give notice of rejection 
but actual notice was given Jan. 7. 

Pertinent phrases from the “Bind- 
ing Receipt” were as follows: 

‘“*. . . there shall be no liability on 

the part of the company on ac- 

count of this payment unless and 
until it shall issue a policy, except 
that if death occur after the date 
hereof and of the application from 


which this receipt is detached and 
prior to the issue of suc! policy, 
payment of the amount thereof in 
accordance with and subject to 
the conditions and agreements 
therein contained shall be made, 
provided said application is ap- 
proved and accepted at the home 
office of the company, for the pre- 
mium, on the plan and at the age 
stated. ... 

Unless you receive your policy, 
or your money is returned within 
three weeks from the date of this 
receipt, please notify the com- 
ie 
The Supreme Court of Ohio held 

that by reason of the rejection of 
the application there was no contract 
of insurance in effect at the time of 
the death of the applicant. 

Under the law of Ohio, as stated 
in Duncan v. John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., 137 Ohio St. 
441, 31 NE 2d 88, clearly such 
premium receipts create contracts of 
temporary or interim insurance. The 
only issue therefore is as to the 
interim covered. Citing 44 Corpus 
Juris Secundum, Insurance Section 
230, p. 960 the court stated the gen- 
eral rule to be the following : 

“Where a preliminary or tempo- 

rary contract provides that it shall 

be operative from its date or other 
specified date subject to acceptance 
of the application or approval of 
the risk, it is effective from the 
specified date according to its 
terms where the company accepts 
the application or approves the 
risk; but where the company ex- 
ercises its right of disapproval in 


the manner specified the insurane, 

ceases instantly, and no liabjlip 

arises thereunder.” 

In the mstant case the applicatio, 
for insurance had been rejected prio, 
to the occurrence of the Injuries 
which resulted in the death, 

Although the majority adopte) 
the above rule Mr. Chief Justic 
Weygandt, 
convincing opinion citing the follow. 
ing authorities: 22 Ohio-Juri 
prudence, 1943 Cumulative Supp} 
ment, 26032, Section 163 a.; 29 Ap 
erican Jurisprudence, 159, Sec. 143 
44 Corpus Juris Secundum, Insur. 
ance Sec. 230, p. 962; and in & 
ALR 336 appears the following 

“Where the provision in a receip 

is construed as providing temp 

rary protection until such time a 


dissenting, wrote a ver 


the insurer has considered the q 
plication and announced its de. 
termination to accept or reject th 
risk, the insurer cannot terminat 
the risk so assumed otherwise tha 
by notice brought home to the in. 
sured in his lifetime that his ap- 
plication was rejected. Mahrstad 

v. Mutual Lite Ins. Co., 8 Gr 

1902, 115 F 81, 52 CCA 675, ... 

The whole basis for the dissenting 
opinion was the fact that no actu: 
notice of termination was _ brough 
home to the insured. Fred Leube \ 
Prudential Insurance Company | 
America, 147 Ohio St 450, 72 N| 
2d 76, 2 ALR 2d 936. 

Both of the above cases reporte 
on are followed by copious notes an 
annotations immediately following 
the respective citations in Americat 
law Reports Annotated. 
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North American Reassurance Company 
J. Howard Oden, President 
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Sales Plan and 


e knew his searc 
offered him that sought-for position. 


Life fit for the KINGS 


says MRS. CLAY KING 
Paducah, Kentucky 


“Clay was highly successful from the start. It's really a 
vacation all the time now for David, our son, and me with such 
a contented man in the house. And it's a grand feeling to have 
the wonderful income which gave us our new beautiful home— 
life is truly ‘fit for the Kings’ today! 


Write today for details on the Organized Sales Plan. 


7ée MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 


"Three strikes and out just never was in re rule book. In his mind's eye 
he saw the kind of job he must have, to do his i 
attempts to find it didn't discourage him. 


est and even three unsuccessful 


"When we were first married, Clay was farming with his father, but he didn't 
seem too satisfied. Later he took a job selling automobiles on a commission 
basis. In this job, Clay's energy could determine his sala 
work. Finally, quite unexpectedly, he had a demonstration of the Organized 
was over! Minnesota Mutual 


through hard 
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1949 DIVIDEND AND RELATED ACTIONS 


Company 

Acacia Mutual (D. C.) ...... 
Ben. Assoc. Ry. Emp. ......... 
Century Life (Texas) ........ 
Connecticut General ........... 
Continental Assur. ............ 
See CIN. Bed coccccccctss 
Equitable Life (Iowa) .....”... 
Fidelity Mutual ............... 
Fidelity National ( Colo.) ...... 
Imperial (Canada) ........... 
Jefferson National (Ind.) ...... 
Jefferson Standard (N.C.) .... 
London Life (Canada) ........ 
Manufacturers (Canada) ...... 
Massachusetts Mutual ......... 
Massachusetts Svgs. Bunks. 
Monarch (Mass.) ............ 
Mutual Life (N. Y.) 
National Life (Canada) ....... 
Ohio National ................ 
RS ee 
Old Line Life (Wisc.) ........ 
Penn Mutual (Pa.) ........... 
ft “S & = eee 
Prudential (N. J.) ..........5: 
Reliance Life (Pa.) .......... 
Security L. & A. (Colo.) ...... 
Standard ERED ce ccccceses 
Bt} ere 
Sun Life (Canada) ........... 
Teachers I. & A. (N. Y.) (h).. 

, ©. Geowermembenst .... 2. cece 
West Coast (Calif.) .......... 
Western & Southern (Ohio) ... 


(a) Or guaranteed rate, if hicher. 


(j) Guaranteed rate stated in policy. 
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Date Dividend 
Scale is Effective 


4/1/49 
1/1/49 
1/1/49 
1/1/49 
1/1/49 
1/1/49 
3/1/49 
1/1/49 


“es © *# * * 


] / l /49 


(b) Except 3%% policies. 


2 

Scale is: 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Revised 
Increased 
Increased 


Continued (b) 


Revised 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 

Revised 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 


Continued (d) 


Revised 
Revised 
Continued 
Continued 
Revised 
Continued 


Revised (f) 


Continued 
Continued 
Continued 


Decreased (1% ) 


Continued 

Revised 
Increased 
Continued 


(g) 


) 
Accumulated 


Dividends 
34% 
3% 


3% 

3% 
2.75% (a) 

39% (a) 
2.75% (a) 


3.15% 
4% 
3% (i) 
3% 
3% (a) 

214% (a) 
3% 

2.75% (a) 
3% 
3% 

2A% (a) 

2.75% (a) 

314% 

2.75% (a) 


3% (a) 
3% (a) 


214% (a) 


Installments 
Withdrawable 


3%4% (a) 


Jo 


5 
9% (a) 
41/70 
2% (a) 
3% (a) 
3% (a) 
(j) 
214% (a) 


—1949 Interest Rates on———— 
4 = 


5 
Installments not 
Withdrawable 


3%4% (a) 
Co 


3% 


3% (a) 

3% 

2.75% (a) 
39% (a) 


2.75% (a) 

3.15% 
4% 
3% (i) 
3% 

L% (a) 


2y 
21290 (a) 
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6 
Modihed 
Dividends tor 
Dis. or D. l. 


No 


No 


No 


No 
Yes(c) 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
. No 
Yes(e) 
No 
No 
Yes(e) 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


(c) On issues of the 1920’s. (d) On new issues; Revised old. (e) Modified schedule 
for policies with disability benefits. (f) On some plans. (g) All policies now written on participating plan. (h) Applies to new issues. (i) Also 314%. 
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DECEMBER 31, 1948 








ASSETS 
To 
MR oc. i lS ee bb 06 66 0 8s $ 2,.285,056.64 3.41 
United States Government Securities .............. 18,378,642.77 27.39 
Insured Savings & Loan Assn. Certificates .......... 610,000.00 ol 
rr re, teh eb esewecebeses 19,010,608.47 28.34 
Other First Mortgages on Real Estate ............. 12,264,365.12 18.28 
State, County, & Municipal Bonds ................ 206,124.15 mF | 
Ee ee ree 1.273,860.79 1.90 
EERE ee $,.188,408.97 12.20 
Industrial & Miscellaneous Bonds ................. 728,799.66 1.09 
a 191,900.00 a3 
i ie. le aids 6 b's 0 ke 6 4 be o> 06-0» 1,067,572.81 1.59 
Home Office and Branch Office Properties .......... 770,732.45 1.15 
Real Estate Sold Under Contract ................. 40,511.90 .06 
Accrued Interest, Premiums in Course of Collection and 
ee er D .  cicckb ce Woeseescesere 1,773,664.66 2.64 
EE OS 64l bb 6 OW 05S SS ss eee Cece ewe 29,640,150.07 
100.00 
SE hatte cited te artes cette utd oi wins ere a iE are ALA 'e- & ¢ $96,730,398.46 


* Loans fully or partially insured or guaranteed by an instrumentality of the United States Government. 
RESERVES AND OTHER LIABILITIES 








Legal Reserves to Protect Policy Contracts .................. $39,737,708.14 
ee ee IE “0, o's wig cb dks eb) 6c 0 se se eee e's None 
Reserves for Unreported Claims and Claims with Incomplete 

ee a eel ee on Ve eb 6's a 6468 66 8 Ok eS 2,535,351.10 
Expenses and Taxes Payable in 1949 ...................4.4. 1,986,996.78 
Advance Premiums and Trust.Funds ....................-. 1,432,655.98 
Reserve for Investment Fluctuation ................ 0.2.08. 1,000,000.00 
oe ee ee a abe bs 6b 004s eee ee 608 961,008.19 
National Life Fund (Including Reserve Funds) ............. 29,640,150.07 
I ee ee et $77,293,870.26 

EXCESS SECURITY TO POLICYOWNERS 

, csc ine sae ee ee es 6a chee wae $ 5,000,000.00 
Pe ipl eee oh .on dee ees 64 aw es 0.6046 3% 10,936,528.20 
Reserve for Contingencies ................ 3,500,000.00 19,430,528.20 
ES ohh odin + dhe 6 Wade oe Ce Med Tee verdad bere ks $96,730.398.46 


Life Insurance in Force $506,090.565.00 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois 
GEORGE R. KENDALL, President 





Thirty-Eighth Annual Financial Statement 
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Aetna Life: /. Denny Nelson, in the 
business 20 years and tormerly Assistant 
Supt. of Agencies, has been appointed 


General Agent at St. Louis, succeeding 


Frank H. Plaisted, C.L.U., who was ap- 
pointed General Agent at Portland, Ore 
gon. 

Budd C. Long, General Agent in Spo- 
kane, has resigned to devote his time to 
direct life insurance sales work. He is 
succeeded by Webb J. Correll, tormerly 


General Agent at Long Beach. 

E. Berg, Jr. has been appointed Gen 
eral Agent in charge of San Diego and 
Imperial Counties, California. 


Oliver R, Beckwith. who joined the 
company in 1910 and who has_ been 
Counsel since 1929, died on January 29 
last. 

x *«* * 
Atlantic Life: George T. King, Jr, Gen- 
eral Agent at Richmond, Va. led the 
company’s field force in the production 


of new business during 1948 to mark up 
his second successive year as Atlantic's 
“Man of the Year.” 

Fred Dixon, Agency’ Director in 
Raleigh, N. C. and R. N. Fitckinger, 
Manager at Norfolk, Va., ran second and 
third respectively. 


x * *® 


Bankers Life (lowa): Harold Van Every 
of the Robert E. Shay Twin City Agency, 
won highest production honors and recog- 
nition as Salesman of the Year. He 
earned membership in the company's 
highest honor volume club for members 
who wrote over three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars of new written business. Mr. 
Van Every led his nearest competitor, 
John M. Sisk, Supervisor in the L. W. 
Spickard Milwaukee Agency by $36,586. 

Ehlers English. 52, Counsel on _ the 
legal staff of the company and formerly 
Asst. Counsel for the Central Life As- 
surance Society from 1940 to 1945, died 
unexpectedly at his home in Des Moines 
of a heart attack. 

All 48 Agencies reported a gain in in 
surance in force for 1948. Highest per- 
a ize Of gain was shown by the Robert 
E. Shay Twin City Agency with 11.27% 
The Joseph V. Buck Detroit Agency was 
second with a gain of 9.68%; and the 

. H. Trandum Billings, Montana Agency 
was third with 9.58% 


= 2 @ 


Beneficial Life: ilo M. Stewart became 


the leading agent of the company for the 
third consecutive year producing $759,- 
000 of life insurance on 335 lives. 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


) 


Paul J. 


California-Western States: 
Chambers, M.D. of Charlotte, N. C. has 
been appointed Medical Director. 


x * * 


Central Life (lowa}: 4. L. Martinson 
has been appointed State Manager in 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


x * * 


Connecticut Mutual: The Cincinnati 
Agency won the President’s Organization 
Trophy for the best organization job for 
1948. The presentation of a bronze plaque 
was made to William T. Earls, General 
Agent, by President Peter M. Fraser at 


the annual meeting of General Agents 
in Hollywood, F a ; 
Halsey D. Josephson, C.L.U., for 


many years general agent of the Mutual 
Benefit Life in New York City, has been 
named general agent for the Connecticut 
Mutual succeeding Meyer M. Goldstein, 
C.L.U. Mr. Goldstein, who is also Di- 
rector of the Pension Planning Company, 
has not as yet announced his future plans. 

Phinehas Prouty, Jr., of the Prouty & 
Jones Agency in Los Angeles will retire 
as General Agent at his own request. 
Melsar C. Jones, partner and general 
agent, will have full charge of the 
Agency. Mr. Prouty will continue as As- 
sociate General Agent, as will Barney 
Nuell, who has been a member of the 


Agency tor several years. 

x *«* *® 
Continental American: /. Winfield 
Trice, in the business 8 years, has been 


appointed Manager of the new Richmond 
Agency with offices at 207 Law Building, 
Richmond, Va. 

Seymour Sals, C.L.U. has been ap- 
pointed Associate General Agent of the 


Max J. Hancel Agency with offices at 
60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

x * * 
Continental Assurance: Keith S. 


Smith, formerly with the John Hancock, 
has been appointed General Agent at 
Springfield, Illinois covering Central and 
Southern Illinois. 


x * * 


Columbus Mutual: Franklin T. Phillips, 


formerly with the Commonwealth Life, 
has been appointed Agency Secretary. 


x* * * 
Eastern Life: Simon Paston, in the busi- 


ness 18 years, has been appointed Gen- 
eral Agent for New York and New Jer- 








sey, with offices at 189 Montague Street, 
srooklyn and 220 Broadway, Long 
Branch, N. J. 


x** ik 


Equitable Life (lowa): Walter W. Can- 
ner, in the business 25 years, 23 of which 
were spent with The Travelers, was 
elected President of the Hoey & Ellison 
Life Agency, located at 118 William 
Street, New York City. 

J. O. Cummins, with the company 14 
years, has been appointed General Agent 
at Toledo, Ohio. 


xk x 


Farm Bureau: Announces formation of 
two new state offices with Henry K. 
Westphal as State Agent at Room 821, 
Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. and 
James J. Doherty as State Agent at 23 
West 45th Street, New York City. 


x *«* * 


Federal Life: L. D. 


dent of the company, has been elected 
President of the Insurance Federation 
of Illinois. This organization deals with 
public relations for the insurance com- 
panies, plus supporting or opposing state 
insurance legislation. 


Cavanaugh, Presi- 


~x~ * * 


Franklin Life: C. F. Gayton, formerly 


associated with the Guarantee Mutual 
Life for 8 years, has been appointed 
Regional Manager in Omaha, Nebraska. 

Forty-nine Agencies passed the million 
dollar mark in net paid business during 
1948. The Los Angeles Division led the 
entire organization agency-wise with the 
Chicago Division second and the Phila- 
delphia Division third. Forty individuals 
in the national sales organization ex- 
ceeded the one-half million dollar mark 
in paid personal production. Outstanding 
performances were turned in by Mitchell 
Melham, Springfield, Ill., who paid for 
well over $1 million in 10 months with 
the company, and Milo R. Roberts, Het- 
tinger, N. D., who paid for $1 million in 
his first year in the business. 

New business paid for during January, 
1949 totaled $14,700,000, representing a 


25% increase over the same month in 
1948 


x * * 


Great American Reserve: James A. 
Lindsey, for over 8 years top company 
producer, has been appointed Branch 
Office Manager at Lubbock, Texas. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 


H. V. “Bud” Shields, recent Associate 
Professor in the Institute of Insurance 
Marketing, S.M.U., and formerly Dis- 
trict Manager for the Union Central Life, 
has been appointed Educational Director. 

Virginia Benton, former Assistant 
Secretary, has been appointed Assistant 
Vice President of the Claim Department. 

Clarence C. Martin, Jr., top under- 
writer for the past 4 years, ‘has been ap- 
pointed Branch Office Manager at Aus- 
tin, Texas. At the age of 24, he is the 
youngest Branch Manager in the com- 
pany’s history, a reward for his consis- 
tent production. 


a. 2. a 


Great-West Life: Joseph G. Mulheran, 


his entire business career devoted to life 
underwriting, has been appointed Branch 
Manager at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


ek = 


Guarantee Mutual: The Carl M. 
Leonard Agency of Tulsa, Okla. led the 
field in net issued and paid-for business 
during 1948. In eight years with the com- 
pany “this is the sixth time the Leonard 
Agency has attained the top position. 
Loyd Sparks of the above Agency led 
the field in net issued and paid-for busi- 


ness with production totaling nearly 
$600,000 on 92 lives. 


x * * 


Home Life (N. Y.): The New York 
Agency, managed by Clarence Oshin, 
was the leading agency of the company 
in 1948. This agency also included the 
company’s leading field underwriter, 
Louis Freedenberg, and three other mem- 
bers who ranked among the first fifteen. 
They are Louis R. Stein, who was sec- 
ond; Morley M. Zobler, fourth and Ed- 
win M. Charles, fourteenth. 


x * * 


Institute of Life Insurance: “Editor 
and Publisher,” in its January 29 issue, 
contains an article entitled “Human In- 
terest Ads ILI’s Success ‘Secret’.” This 
is the story of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance and the progress it has made over 
the years and the background data as to 
how the Institute secured the services of 
Holgar Johnson. The story is a well- 
earned tribute. 


Ss 


C~ 


John Hancock Mutual: //oward H. 


Cammack, General Agent at Charleston, 
W. Va. for the past 9 years, has been 
appointed General Agent at Albany, N. Y. 
following the resignation of Floyd H. 
Chase, who will devote his time serving 
his personal clients. 


a: 2. eS 


Kansas City Life: The company’s 
Agency Building Award tor 1949 was 
presented in Denver to the J. T. Allen 
Agency, representatives of the company 
in that city. 7. M. Wilson and J. 7. 
Allen, Jr. accepted the award in behalf 
of the Allen Agency. The H. M. Alton 
General Agency, Phoenix, Ariz. and the 
kk. E. Boucher General Agency, Lansing, 
Mich. received honorable mention. 
Walter V. Verhille, in the business 
many years, has been appointed General 
Agent for Eastern Iowa, with offices at 
504 North Market St., Ottumwa, Iowa. 


x * *® 


Liberty Life: Howard J. Riordan, for- 


merly an agent for the company, has been 
appointed Ordinary Supervisor at the 
home office. 

x *«* * 


Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica: George V. Hanley, the oldest em- 
ployee of the Association in point of 
service, observed his 40th anniversary in 
January of this year. He was made As- 
sistant Secretary on January 1, 1946. 
James K. Honey, 17 years in the busi- 
ness and formerly Associate Counsel of 
the Provident Life & Accident Insurance 


Company, has been appointed Assistant 
Counsel of the Association. 
x *«* * 


Life of Georgia: A. E. Oliver has been 
appointed Division Manager at Anniston, 
Ala. ©. B. Turner was promoted from 
Staff Manager at Mobile to District 
Manager, succeeding Mr. Oliver. Leroy 
and William A. Wommack have been ap- 
pointed District Managers at Mobile, Ala. 
and Anniston, Ala. respectively. 


x * * 


Life of Virginia: Robert E. Lowenstein 
and William A. Wommack have been ap- 
pointed Managers of two newly created 
offices at Fort Wayne, Ind. and Macon, 
Ga., respectively. George F. Albright has 
been appointed Manager of Agency 
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Training, Weekly Premium Division, sy. 
ceeding Edward H. Thompson, who te. 
signed to accept the post of Vice Pres 
dent and Agency Director of  \ irginj, 
Life & Casualty Company, Richmond, \, 
David S. Kimball has been named Mana. 
ger at San Antonio, succeeding /ra A 
Travis, who continues as personal pro- 
ducer, 


Ve 


L.O.M.A.: The 1948 Printed Proceed. 
ings of the Life Office Management As. 
sociation, containing reports of the Spring 
and Annual Conferences, are now being 


distributed to members. 


*x* * * 
Lincoln National: Vat S. Vial, C.LU 
in the business over 20 years and Lif 


Manager at Honolulu for Theo H. Davie: 
& Co., Ltd., for the past 7 vears, has beer 
appointed General Agent at Fresno, Cali 
with offices at 333-334 Brix Building. 


The Ben Simon Agency at Norfolk, 
Va. set three new company production 
records in 1948. Total paid productio: 


established a new company record by a 
agency for any one year. HV’. L. Po 
bettered the previous record of total paid 
production for individual agents which h 
established the year betore. A/rs. Kose ( 
Erlach’s total paid production was greate 
than had ever been secured before by a 
woman agent of the company. 


x* * * 
Manhattan Life: larry J. Nelson, 2 
vears with the Mutual Trust Life, has 


been appointed to the newly created post 
of Home Office Supervisor for the Mid- 
West. Working out of the Chicag 
branch office, he will cover Indiana, II 
linois, Michig: in and Ohio. 

Two oft the company s top persona! 
producers, William J. Schloen, Jr. an 
Harry Levey have tormed their ow! 


Agency in Burbank, Calif. named th 
Schloen-Levey Agency with offices at 
9641 Santa Monica Boulevard. 

x «* * 
Massachusetts Mutual: Peter McLane 
has been appointed General Agent 
Manchester, N. H. 

x « * 

M cElro' 


Metropolitan Life: C/yde I. 
with the company 33 years, has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the Grand Rapids, 
Mich. District. Arthur D. Maddalena 
with the company 25 years, has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the Springfield, Mass 
District. John W. Van Allen (1926 
has been appointed Manager at St. Paul, 
Minn. George R. Parkerson (1928), tor 
merly Man: ager at Macon, Ga., has been 
transferred in same capacity to Savannah, 
(a. Ge orge « a Gallagher ( 19 27 ), of 
merly Manager at Springfield, Mass., has 
been appointed Manager at Newton, 
Mass. Joseph Mulholland (1929) has 
heen appointed Manager of hha Summt, 

J. District. P. Russell Thompson 
C.L.U. (1931) has been appointed Mana- 
ger of the Roxbury, Mass. District. |! il- 
liam J. Robb (1932), formerly Manager 
at New Brunswick, has been appointed 
Manager of the Hackensack, N. J. Dis- 
trict. August R. Roty (1933) has been 
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Mutual Benefit Life: 1 


fom the 





ed Manager of the Jackson, Mich. 
ia P. Shelton (1933), 
Coel (1933) and Bert Vande 
* aa) have been appointed Mana- 
gers of the Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan; 
Superior, Wisconsin and Mt. Clemens, 
Michigan Districts, respectively. 
Henry E. North, Vice President & 
Pacific Coast Manager for the company, 
has been elected 1949 President of the 
San Francisco ( ‘hamber of Commerce. 


app yinit 
District. 
Willian 


| usse 


x *«* * 


Minnesota Mutual: Mar I’. Goken, 
formerly with the Metropolit: in Life for 
Eugene Wood have been 
Asst. Supt. of Agencies. 
formerly an agent with the 
Metropolitan Life for 12 years, has been 
appointed Agency Supervisor. 


x * * 


‘op agency honors 
won by the Detroit and Grand 
Rapids Ag rencies. The Detroit Agency, 
headed by C. C. Otto, won the President's 
Trophy tor the best all-round results for 
1948. The Grand Rapids Agency with 
Raleigh R. Stots, C.L.U. as General 
Agent, received the New Organization 
Award for the number and quality of new 
agents and the records of men appointed 
two previous years. The Stotz 
Agency was also runner-up for the Presi- 
dent’s Trophy. 


were 


History was made at the company re- 
cently, when it was announced that Lzil- 
lan F. Douglass qualified for member- 


ship in the National Associates. This 
honor comes to the top 25 agents on the 
President's Club. Mrs. Douglass ranked 
fifteenth and is the first woman to be a 
member of the organization. 

Due to the demands of the rapidly ex- 
panding market, the Toledo Branch Office 
will be made a General Agency with 
Gilbert FF. Dittmer as General Agent. 
Wiliam k. Wright, who has represented 


the company in Toledo since 1917, will 
serve as Associate General Agent. 

*x* *«* *® 
Mutual Life: Jacob Hl’. Shoul, field rep- 


\gency, led 
underwriters 
volume of 


resentative ot the Boston 
all the company’s field 

throughout the country in 
insurance sold during 1948, marking the 
tourth consecutive year in which he held 
first position. Sam S. Hlerwits, of the 


Cincinnati Agency, and J. Dudley Miller, 
ot the Chicago (Persons) Agency, ranked 
second and third, respectively. Adrian 
Fisch, of the St. Paul Agency, ranked 


first for the third consecutive year in the 
number of paid applications. 

Albert IT, Bonk, with the company 10 
years and Melvin C. Mead, with the 
company 11 years, have been appointed 
Managers of the Kansas City and Port- 
land, Maine Agencies, respectively. 

Everett A. Fay (1944) has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Mortgages and 
Clifton M. Robbins (1941) and Johnson 
A, Webster (1941) have been named 
Regional Mortgage Analysts. 

Leonard ©, Clifford, who joined_the 
company as Assistant Treasurer in 1945 
and was ma Treasurer in 1948, died 
on January 21 last. Prior to his connec- 
tion with the company, he spent 16 years 
fe the National City Bank of New 
York, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 





FRAZAR B. WILDE 
President 


EIGHTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


DECEMBER 31, 1948 


OBLIGATIONS 


Funds set aside for future payments to policyowners and beneficiaries 


Money paid to policyowners and beneficiaries, — ut back with the 
Company to be held on deposit at interest. sO premiums paid 
in advance by policyowners 


Participating policy dividends payable in 1949 
Taxes payable in 1949 


Special funds set aside chiefly because present interest rate is less 
than is guaranteed in certain policy contracts 


All other obligations 


Total obligations 


Capital stock $ 3,000,000 
Contingency funds 18,153,000 
Surplus 29,431,831 


Total to provide additional security for policyowners and beneficiaries 
Total 
ASSETS 
Bonds 
Stocks 


First mortgage loans 
On city and farm properties (including FHA home loans and 
loans under the veterans’ home loan program of $88,909,382) 


Real estate (including $2,341,262 for Home Office) 
Loans to policyowners 
Bank deposits and cash 


Jther assets 
Premiums in process of being collected, accrued interest on 
investments, etc. 


Total assets 
2 


Insurance in force, December 31, 1948 $2,832,105,167 


$562,237,871 


93,058,792 
2,080,030 
2,479,238 


13,000,000 
1,940,059 


$635, 295,990 





90,584,831 
- $685,880,821 


$378,616,898 
14,286, 5 
245,176,360 


10,600,093 
14,724,504 

8,043,313 
14,432,817 


$685,880,821 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND GROUP INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Mutual Trust Life: Carl /. Matthews has 
been appointed Field Supervisor in the 
Middle Western territory covering the 
states of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
Southern Michigan. 


Newly appointed General Agents are - 


Jack B. Hawkins (1937), Worcester, 
Mass.; O. G. Hertsgaard, Racine, Wis.; 
Norman M. Parkhill, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Harry D. Fagin, Decatur, II. 


ye? 


National Life & Accident: At year end, 


with over 2 billion dollars of life insur- 
ance in force, it is believed, became the 
first company in the history of American 
life insurance to achieve this record under 
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Photograph 
by 


A. Aubrey 


Conservation = Protection 


A skipjack dredging the famous Baltimore Oysters 
from Chesapeake Bay, protected by conservation laws. 
Because of such protective measures, we are able to 
continue to enjoy superior oysters. 


the continuous active management of its 
founders, and in less than half a century. 
This achievement was accomplished 
through the company’s own agency force, 
without the reinsuring or purchase of 
other companies, and without the sale of 
group, except for about 20 million, which 
the company issued on its own employees. 


x * * 


New England Mutual: The Oakland, 
Calif. General Agency, headed by Frank 
IV. Dedman, C.L.U., is the winner of the 
company’s 1948 President's Trophy. This 
agency had the best over all record in the 
following five agency-building objectives : 
new business results, gain in insurance 
in force, number of full time appoint- 
ments and volume of first year men and 
man-month production. 












Bodine Since 1882 The Baltimore Life Insurance Company 
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has offered practical methods to conserve income, 
based on individual requirements. These protective 
plans provide security for over 300,000 policyowners. 


me Baltimore Life 


INSUBANCE CC®. of BALTIMORE 






N. Y. Tuberculosis & Health Aggy. 
Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, 21d Vie, 
President of the Metropolitan \ife Jp. 
surance Company, was elected |’ resider 
of the Association. Dr. Armstrong ha 
been a member of the Board of Directoy, 
of the New York Tuberculosis & Healy 
Association for sixteen years and prior; 
his election as President, served as chair. 
man of the Executive Committee. He j. 
also active in many medical, public heal}! 
and welfare organizations. 


x *«* * 


Northwestern Mutual: Chandler 0, 
born, who joined the Bond Departmer 
of the company in 1934 and who has bee 
assistant superintendent since 1941, ha 
been appointed superintendent succeed 
ing Frank E. Wilman, retiring aite 
more than 51 years of service. 


x * *® 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Harold | 


Richards, in the business 18 years, ha 
been appointed General Agent at For 
Worth, Tex. John V. Neff, formerly As 
sociate General Agent at Fort Scot 
Kans. has been appointed General Ager 
at Dubuque, lowa. William J. Cooper ha: 
been appointed Branch Manager at Louis 
ville, Ky. 

The company announces new all time 
high business records in the Ordinar 
Department when the production of ney 
written $349,093,170 and paid busines 
$315,328,.617 were the highest in the con 
pany’s history. 


x * * 


Old American (Mo.): Thomas McGe 
President of the company, recently cel 
brated his 90th birthday. So tar as » 
know he is the oldest active executive i 
the insurance field. 


~*~ *«* * 


Pacific Mutual: Announces appoin' 
ments of five new General Agents 
Robert I. Watts, formerly with the Kar 
sas City Agency, to Dallas, Tex.: C. Rog 
ler klhott succeeding Mr. Watts 
Kansas City; C. /. Smith, at Allentowr 
Pa.; George EK. Springer at Wichita 
Kansas and Norman 4. Ellis at Omaha 
Nebraska. 


eo 2 @ 


Pan-American Life: Marvin L. Bainw 
has been appointed General Agent for th 
company in Wichita, Kansas. 


~x~ * * 


Penn Mutual: A/rs. Edith V. Levy, o' 
the Engelsman-Phillips Agency, New 
York City, was the leading woman pro 
ducer for 1948, with $423,978 of life im- 
surance only, on 44 lives. Mrs. France: 
W. Reimenschneider of the Joseph H 
Reese Agency in Philadelphia and Miss 
Elizabeth S. Mowatt ranked second an¢ 
third respectively. 

George D. Holgate has been appointed 
General Agent at Eau Claire, Wis., a new 
Agency replacing the former Agency al 
Wausau. Bissell A. Bradley, who wa: 
General Agent at Wausau will continut 
there in personal production. 
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Gyank S. Pulver, who joined the 
Agency Department some S¥2 years ago, 
with six years of experience in the busi- 
has been appointed Supervisor of 


ness, 
Sales ’romotion and Advertising, suc- 
ceeding Ilbert Fitg Randolph, who re- 


turned to field work in California some 
time ago. ; } ; 

Mr. Pulver is this year’s chairman of 
the Keystone Group of the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association. 


oe &: @ 


Pioneer American: //erbert A. Bradley, 
formerly with the Lincoln National Life, 
appointed General Agent in 
Texas. 


has been 
Corpus Chri isti, 


=a & 


Prudential: Henry /*. Tyndall, with the 


company 20 years will head the Scranton 
Agency, formerly a branch of the Harris- 
burg Agency but now given independent 
status. Nicholas Hagoort, with the com- 
pany 20 years, has been promoted to 
Manager of District Office #3 at New- 
ark, N. J. succeeding Alfred D. Rosner, 
who has been transferred to the home 
office as Regional Manager. 

Hermon C. Dilmore, who joined the 
company in 1930, has been transferred as 
District Manager to Glens Falls, N. Y. 
replacing Alexander N. Fahrenkopf, who 
has retired after 50 years of continuous 
service. 

John J. Krejct, with the company since 
1933, has been | appointed Manager of 
District Ofhce #3 in Columbus, Ohio. 

James H, Lang, with the company since 
1934, will succeed Mr. Krejci as Manager 
of the Wheeling, W. Va. district office. 

James Amorosa, in the business 2] 
years, the past 14 with the company, has 
heen appointed head of the Brooklyn 
Office #1. 

Charles W’. Kerchner, in the business 
17 years, has been appointed head of the 


newly created branch office in Miami 
Be: ich. 
Wilham Lister, formerly Assistant 


District Manager for 12 years in the Cin- 
cinnati area, has been appointed Manager 
of the der gy som Ohio District. 

Harry S. Greene, with the company 8 
years, &. formerly Manager of the 
Miami Agency, has been transferred in 
similar capacity to Harrisburg, Pa. 

Harold C. Oles, with the company 11 
vears, has been appointed Manager of the 
Kearny, N. J. District replacing Wesley 
R. Stevens, who was transferred to the 
home office as Superintendent of Agen- 
cies, 


kkk 


Reliance Life: Gordan B. Slappey, with 
the company 22 years, has been appointed 
Manager of a new Production Depart- 
ment with headquarters in Tampa. Flor- 
ida, known as the Southwest Florida 
Department. 

Dr. Harry A. Cochran, Jr.. formerly 
\ssistant Medical Director since 1945, 


has been appointed Associate Medical Di- 
rector, 


x * * 


Republic National: Ralph Stowell, for- 
_ rly associated with the company’s 

Valley Agency, has been appointed Mana- 
ger of the Fort Worth Agency. 
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**Joe? This is Jim’’ 


When you take on our portfolio of Life, Accident, Health and 
Hospital policies, you become a member of a happy family 
of friendly insurance men and women. Our family is not so 
large that you are soon overlooked or forgotten. Yet, it is 
big enough to have the strength, breadth and versatility 
needed to give you the support and co-operation you want. 
It's a family with a 43-year reputation for stability and fast 


claim service. 
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I’. G. Armstrong, in the business 8 
vears, has been appointed Manager of the 
Tyler Agency. 

Rk. F. Bowers has been appointed As- 
sistant Manager of the Fort Worth 
Agency which recently merged with the 
Abilene Agency. 


x «* * 
R. & R.: Dr. Edwin H. White, C.L.U., 
in the business many years with the 


Aetna Life Insurance Company, most 
recently Assistant General Agent of the 
151 William Street office in New York 
City, has joined the Insurance Research 
& Review Service as Director of the 
Advanced Underwriting Division. In this 
capacity he succeeds Ray Hilgedag. 


a 
Security Mutual (N. Y.): Richard W. 


Sawtelle, formerly Assistant Secretary, 
has been appointed to the newly created 
post, Assistant to the President. 

M. Holmes Shoemaker has been ap- 
pointed Elmira ars il Agent with of- 
fices at 410-414 W. Gray Street, Elmira, 
N. Y. 

Announcement of three new General 
Agents are as follows: Wm. A. Rudd of 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Jay O. Kulp of Lan- 
caster, Pa. and Herbert J. Lennox ot 
Norwich, N. Y 


x * * 


Travelers: Frank Wiyiesworth, with the 
company 24 years, and Manager, Life, 
Accident & Group lines at the St. Louis 
branch office, has returned in the same 
capacity to the Cincinnati Branch Office 
where he formerly was Manager from 
1935 to 1946. 

FE. Rowland Evans, with the company 
9 years, and Richard D. Jervis, with the 
company 10 years, have been appointed 
Assistant Supt. of Agencies. George F. 
Stevens, with the company 11 years, has 
Accident 
& Group lines at St. Louis succeeding 
Mr. Wiglesworth. 

Neill E. McKay, formerly Manager of 
the Life, Accident & Group Department 
in the Atlantic, Georgia branch office, 
has been promoted to Superintendent of 
yo ssapaass of the same fields in the home 

ce 
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W. Wyche Fowler, 
8 years, 
Atlanta. 


with the company 
has been named his successor in 


x * * 


Union Central Life: William M. Mor- 
ris, Actuary of the company since 1948, 
died on January 27 last. A native of 
Scotland, he entered the insurance field 
in that country prior to coming to this 
country in 1922. He was a Fellow of 
both actuarial bodies, as well as the 
Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland. 


x * * 


Union Mutual: Michael Gagliardi, As- 
sociate of the Michael J. Denda Mid- 
town Branch, New York, N. Y., led all 
company men during 1948 in both volume 
of paid business and number of paid 
cases. 

John J. Kinane, Manager of the com- 
pany’s Syracuse, New York Agency, was 
selected as the outstanding young man of 
that city for the year 1948 by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 





STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the Febru- 

ary edition, the following com- 
panies have expanded, as indicated: 
Bankers Security (N. Y.), in 
Kansas, South Carolina, Utah and 
Wyoming ; International Life 
(Tex.) in Indiana; North Ameri- 


can Life & Casualty (Minn.) in 


Delaware and Illinois; Pioneer Mu- 
tual (N. D.) in Nebraska ; Standard 
Life (Penna.) in Illinois Superior 


Life (Penna.) in Illinois; Union 
Mutual (Me.) in Nebraska and 
South Dakota; United Insurance 


(Ill.) in South Dakota and Zurich 
(N. Y.) in Wisconsin. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


NE of the 


most important 


Board of the S. S. Huebner Founda- 
tion for Insurance Education is now 
making available generous fellow- 


pices financial support for the l’oun- 
dation is secured from life insurance 
companies in the United States and 



































problems with which colleges ship and scholarship awards for the Canada, consists of three representa- : 
and universities are constantly faced 1949-1950 academic year. tives each from the Life Insurance 
is the strengthening of their facul- Basic fellowship and scholarship Association of America, American had 
ties. As respects the development grants for non-veterans under the Lite Convention, and the Institute date 
of trained insurance teachers for current plan will range from $600 of Life Insurance. The members of app! 
these institutions, the provision of to $2000, depending upon the quali- this Committee, under the Chair- Phe 
graduate insurance education to fications and circumstances of the manship of Thomas I. Parkinson, file 
properly qualified applicants can be applicant. Other aid may be given President of the Equitable Life As- SI. 
of practical and timely assistance. in connection with research projects surance Society of the U. S., in- filin; 
Accordingly, the Administrative or to meet special situations. Three clude: 
significant features for which pro- QO. J. Arnold, Northwestern Nat’; ers 
vision has been made are that Harold J. Cummings, Minnesota give 
Mutual; Leroy A. Lincoln, Metro- Age 
(1) Candidates with previous politan; M. Albert Linton, Provi- and 
teaching experience at a col- dent Mutual; Walliam M. Rothaer- Un 
Lee lege or university, and who mel, Pacific Mutual Life; A. A. Ryd- give 
: . . , , : , 
at rs expect to return thereto, will gren, Continental American; John age! 
Be aan be given special considera- -\. Stevenson, Penn Mutual Life; Lite 
‘A de tion. and Frank F. Weidenborner, Guard- Lite 
— (2) World War II veterans uti-  1an Lite. T 
lizing educational benefits un- The Foundation is administered in | 
der the G.I. Bill are eligible at the University of Pennsylvania, mu: 
for these grants ona modified TPhiladelphia, by an Administrative that 
Accent basis. Board comprising : cen 
(3) Although grants will nor- 6 «& , ; whi 
oo Owe S. S. Huebner, Professor of Insur- 
mally start with the fall term : pair 
_ 208 ance and Commerce, Wharton 
of the 1949-1950 academic : not 
(il School of Finance and Com- 
vear, other arrangements can 7. ie ter 
: merce, University of Pennsyl- 
be made in special cases. eo | yea 
. vania, /fonorary Chairman. 
A candidate for either a fellow- Hee S: Laden: Peels of le bus 
. ° r ° ‘ r » ‘ss ) - 
ship or a sholarship must have at icctnen Mitten Medved at ti at | 
’ ° ° : - c ho ) ) ‘}- . 
least a bachelor’s degree and in addi- nae and Camumuce Usiueraii lor 
. ° ° ° . < * « 3 Gee CTS 
bate of Wastes eonnenest tion will be required to certify (1) Pig Tan gr + ta Tae lea: 
> “a . ° ° ‘_ { ; SVIVe a, airman. 
inginta representa that it is his intention to follow a eat Biel hie “ieee of te mu 
. , é N anan, ‘SS Oo . ' 
tives can offer their clients teaching career, (2) that he will = oicance, Wharton School of Fi: - 
major in insurance for a graduate nore - sata ~~ University 
: : ° ° ° - a =G me ‘CTS 
27 different plans of insur- degree (it is assumed in most cases — : : as $1( 
that this will be the Ph.D.) , ot Pennsylvania, Executive /)i- . 
ance on children. Any of se cle a adr rector. _ 
(3) that during the period for which — ,;. of 
; (. Canby Balderston, Dean of the 
these 27 plans may be he holds a fellowship or scholarship ‘ >; aim ing 
he will not engage in any outside Wharton School of Finance and 
written at date of birth. work for pay or profit without the a pone oe Fae ‘ 
Ms "ir sylvania. pin 
consent of the Administrative Board. ~ —_ un 
ee Names of successful candidates will Ralph H. Blanchard, Professor ot 
aN« = : >. “< ates . “ . , 
ini eemeeenaiaiih ti Meat Insurance, School of Business, 
é ce ; Sgn ge 
. ; hin ' Columbia University. in 
The Cooperating Committee for |. ,- “i. . 
the Foundat; ak ail Edison L.. Bowers, Professor of Eco- pre 
e Foundation, under whose aus- . ._ ; 
— nomics, School of Commerce, til 
‘ z — son — Ohio State University. in 
Insurance Company CLAIMS MANAGER . Rarer eae, 
AVAILABLE Paul H. Musser, Provost, Univer- rec 
sity of Pennsylvania. tifi 
of } 19 years experience in directing in- oe a . the we 
} vestigations and settlements of Acci- A vo ra : EIS, ean ol t - ye 
{ dent and Health and disability claims. (;raduate School of Arts and Sci- all 
| | ht (j | \ | A ! sor, oe > aallaleg: Armee ences, University of Pennsylvania. ity 
of position as manager of Claims } ” ot 
Established 1871 —, lhe — oe eee Detailed information respecting ea 
. e sen eo . ° 
Richmond, Va. tii =... fellowship and scholarship awards 19 
Robert £. Henley, President . Box # L-30 nay be secured from the Founda wi 
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NATIONAL QUALITY 
AWARD 


1949 National Quality Award 
had until February 28, the closing 
date for agents to file completed 
applications with their companies. 
The closing date for home offices to 
file endorsed applications is March 
31. In Canada, the final date for 
filing applications is June 30. 

The coveted award to underwrit- 
ers who write persistent business 1s 
given annually by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association 
and the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. A similar award is 
given in Canada by the Agency Man- 
agement Association, the Canadian 
Life Underwriters and the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association. 

To quality for the NOA this year 
in the United States, an applicant 
must have a persistency record such 
that on December 31, 1948, 90 per 
cent by number of lives or amount, 
whichever is higher, of the Ordinary 
paid business of 1947 and 1948 has 
not terminated except by death or 
term conversion. In each of the two 
years, the applicant must have paid 
business not less than $150,000 on 
at least fifteen lives. Credit is given 
for Industrial production, but at 
least $100,000 of the paid business 
must be Ordinary or Monthly Or- 
dinary. 

In Canada, the qualifications are 
$100,000 of business in each of the 
preceding two years with 90 per cent 
of the first year’s business persist- 
ing during the two-year period. 

In addition, in both countries, ap- 
plicants must be members of local 
underwriters associations. 

The first NOA awards were made 

1945 and the number of awards 
presented has steadily increased un- 
til in 1948 over 8,000 underwriters 
in the United States and Canada 
received the prestige-building cer- 
tificate. This year, a special five- 
year certificate will be presented to 
all the original 1945 National Qual- 
ity Award winners in the United 
States who have since qualified in 
each of the ensuing years including 
1949, This new award for five-year 
winners will be continued in future 
years. The pocket-sized cards also 
issued to qualifiers will carry an em- 
bossed seal in the case of the five- 
year consecutive qualifiers. 


oo | seeking to qualify for the 
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1948 INVESTMENTS 


Corporate Bonds & Mortgages Lead 


Pana YRATE bonds and real 
estate mortgages led the list of 
new investments made by U. S. lite 
insurance companies during 1948, 
the Institute of Life Insurance re- 
ports. These two items accounted 
for nearly three-fourths of all in- 
vestments acquired in the year. 


“The direction of funds into these 
two areas of investment was in direct 
response to the increased capital 
needs of business and industry and 
the continuing demand for home 
construction and for home mortgage 
financing,’ Holgar |. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, said. ‘In making these invest- 
ments, the companies were acting 
in the interest of their policyholders 
and at the same time serving the 
needs of the economy.” 


1948 

U. S. Government Pe ee ee $ 43 
R ailroad Bonds nt eieednginegd~e ots 31 
Public Utility Bonds tu. 8 errr eT 268 
industrial & Misc. Bonds (U. S.) .... 254 
a aa a re 10 
State, County, Munic. Bonds (U. S.) .. 29 
A POGGH SOCUTEEED occcc cc cccccccss 14 
.. f ,L  — SA or - 
PS PE nnn ceoncsednch ees tees 25 
oe et ds 26d as an ca 155 
Veterans Administration Mortgages .. 23 
Se SD a cen dhueeeeeceees 149 
Total Securities & Mortgages ........ $1,001 
i en ik ows Se ceeea wees — 
i Cn <n ce voecdseeeseeued 41 
Se ED Redbehecteceedeocacceees 39 


The life companies acquired $4,- 


732,000,000 of corporate bonds in 


1948, an increase of nearly $582,- 
000,000 over new investments of this 
type made in the previous year. 

New mortgages acquired by the 
life companies in 1948 were $3,- 
421,000,000, an increase of 25% 
over the mortgage purchases of the 
previous year. FHA _ mortgages 
purchased in 1948 totaled $1,214,- 
000,000, nearly three times such 
purchases in 1947, 

U. S. Government bond purchases 
in 1948 by the life companies were 
$1,717,000,000, an increase of $245,- 
000,000 over the 1947 acquisitions 
of this type, but total holdings de- 
clined during the year by $3,147,- 
000,000. 

The 1948 investments are reported 
in detail by the Institute as follows: 


(000,000 Omitted) 


——Holdings——- 


Purchases ae 
Mos. Dec. 31 Dec. 31 


Dec. 12Mos. } 














> 

1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
$161 $1,717 $1,472 $16,679 $19,826 
63 248 255 2,955 2,787 
127 1,933 1,876 8,489 6,726 
548 2.551 2,019 6,990 4,860 
26 184 310 1,463 1,371 
7 322 61 864 614 
32 279 246 1,911 1,724 
3 10 45 53 41 
23 290 237 983 838 
74 1,214 458 2,404 1,413 

66 400 575 1,211 

164 1,517 1,463 6,263 5,498 
$1,294 $10,665 $9,017 $50,265 $46,505 
1 1 1 58 77 
32 276 204 996 761 
30 414 330 2,057 1,917 








OW JANUARY 31. last) in 
Albany, New York the Joint 
Legislative Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Senator Walter J. 
Mahoney (R.), held its third hear- 
ing. The primary purpose of this 
one was for consideration of a pro- 
posed bill regarding the amount that 
a life insurance company could loan 
to one corporate borrower. At the 
present time this amount is limited 
to 10% of the life company’s assets 
and the proposed limitation was to 
reduce the figure to 3%. The large 
life insurance companies represented 
were not opposed to this change but 
they did question whether this re- 
striction would not cause hardship, 
particularly on the smaller com- 
panies. 


A second provision of the same 
proposed bill would limit to $10,000,- 
OOO the amount which one life in- 
surance company could lend to a 
corporate borrower unless the ob- 
ligations of the borrower exceeded 
that figure. If so, the life insurance 
company could then lend up to 55% 
of the second $10,000,000 of in- 
debtedness ; 50% of the next $10,- 
000,000 and 25% of obligations 
above $30,000,000. Practically all 
representatives of the insurance com- 
panies present were unanimously op- 
posed to this specific $10,000,000 


restriction. 


Superintendent of Insurance 
Robert E. Dineen expressed no 
opinion either for or against the 
measures in the proposed bill re- 
ferred to above. He did advise that 
a committee made up of some mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners was study- 
ing the feasibility of making more 
detailed studies of investments. He 
explained that one of the questions 
being considered was a tax on in- 
surers, the proceeds of which were 
to be used to set up an organization 


LEGISLATION 


which would be competently staffed 
and equipped to make more complete 
analysis of various securities. 


Interesting Bills 


9? 


This is an “on” year and the 
number of bills affecting insurance 
being proposed in the various state 
legislatures is tremendous. Before 
outlining the provisions of a few of 
the more interesting and important 
ones, the thought has occurred to 
us that there is a tremendous amount 
of waste and expense to all im- 
mediately concerned when such an 
avalanche of legislation is proposed. 
The greater portion of this legis- 
lation will not be enacted but it 
would probably have been much 
better if it had not been introduced 
in the first place. Just what can 
be done in a situation of this nature 
we do not know. We do believe that 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, representatives 
of the various bodies in the insur- 
ance business, including all branches, 
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nught explore the possibilities in this 

field. Any individual elected by his 

constituents and sent to the State 

Capitol, naturally has a right to ip. 

troduce whatever legislation he con- 

siders desirable. On the other side of 

the picture, most of these legislators 

know that many of their bills are 

not going to become law. In short, ! 
a great deal of the taxpayers’ money | 
is wasted on efforts that are highly 

questionable from their inception, 


Perhaps the most important piece 
of legislation introduced so far af- 
fecting the life insurance business 
was Assembly Bill No. 867 by John 
R. Pillian (R.) of Erie County, New 
York. This would amend Section 
213 (see February Life News, page 
65) and permit companies to make 
The bill 
“Such payments for allow- 
ances shall be supported only by 
a voucher in the form of an acknowl 
edgment by the general agent of the 
receipt thereof as an agency allow- 
ance, and such allowance or allow- 
ances shall not be construed as com- 
pensation.” This would appear to 
accomplish the interim objective of 
the small companies while a com 
plete detailed study of Section 213 
is in progress. 


allowances to agencies. 
states: 


Another measure introduced im 
Albany in Senate Bill 912 by Louis 
L. Friedman (D. Brooklyn) which 
would reduce the maximum amount 
of interest that may be charged on 
life insurance policy loans from 
4.8% to 34%. Also, Senator Walter 
J. Mahoney (see above) has im 
troduced a bill (S.1387) providing 
for a 50% reduction in the amount 
that a life insurance company could 
loan to a single borrower; that 1s, 
reducing the percentage of the com- 
pany’s assets from 10% to 5%. This 
of course is 2% higher than the 
hgure discussed at the hearing on 
January 31. 
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